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ABSTRACT 

This issue of "Illinois Libraries'* contains the 
papers delivered at a 1974 workshop on governaont publications in 
microform. Twelve articles focus on such issues as; 1) reasons to 
collect microforms; 2) criteria for selecting microform documents; 3) 
microform hardware and software; 4) procurement procedures; 5) 
bibliographic control; and 6) specific information regarding 
microforms published by the Congressional Information Service^ the 
GoTemaent Printing Office^ the Bureau of the Census^ the United 
nations^ and other state and federal agencies* A bibliography listing 
reviews of docuaents in microform and the results of a survey of 
microform collections of government documents iB Illinois also are 
included, (rnH) 
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preface 



This issue contains the papers presented at the sixth annual documents workshop sponsored by the Illinois 
State Library and the Illinois Library Association on November 21 , 1974 in Chicago. The planning committee for 
the Documents in Micfofiorm Workshop consisted of Marian Carroll, Illinois State University; Joyce Johnson, 
Peoria Public Library; Anthony W. Miele, Atabama Public Library Service; Lois Mills. Weslem Illinois University: 
Patiicta B. Ourth. Illinois State Library; William J. Powers. Jr., Cook County Law Library; and Janet Lyons. Illinois 
State Library. 



The goal of this series of workshops is to provide an opportunity for continuing education tor documents 
librarians. The objectives for this workshop were to give a general introduction to microforms through examining 
the purposes for including in library collections, the policies needed, and the problems involved; to inform 
librarians about types and formats of microfonms available; to establish communication between librarians and 
producers concerning hardware and software; and to identify problems that need to be researched. 



To determine which libraries do collect documents in microform and what their holdings are. a two part 
questionnaire was prepared and sent out. The results of that questionnaire appear in this issue. 



The program participants were welcomed by Kathryn Gesterlield. Moming speakers were William J. Powers, 
Jr., Wallace McConaghey. John Beil, and Herb Cohen. Jim Llvsey was the luncheon speaker. Paul Zeisset. Grey 
Cole, and Candy Morgan were the afternoon speakers. All speakers then fdhned a panel, moderated by Anthony 
W. Miele, 10 answer questions from participanls. A summary of the question and answer period is included in this 
issue. On display during the workshCN> were a number of hardware products for participants to examine. 



Janet Lyons 
C/reApe/5a/7 

Documents in Microform 
Workshop Planning CommlUee 
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purposes, policies, problems in microform usage 



wflliBm f. powers, jr. 
executive librarian 
cook county law library 



One of the probiems of being a commuter in 
Chicago, and especially of being a suburt^anite is that at 
the very last minutei when you least expect you get tied 
up in traffic jams that are 3fmost unbelievable. If you will 
excuse me for ten seconds> I want toplug the microphone 
into my cassette recorder so that tomorrow I may rep- 
rimand myself for the brilliant things I forgot to say today. 

I am reminded of the story that Everett Diiflcsen used 
to tefl about cold, wet mornings like this and about the 
farmer in Southern Illinois who had to go out and milk his 
cows on a snowy morning. He was out in the yard for a 
while and his hands got very cold. After he tooked at the 
first cow and figured that he dkJn't want to get kicked he 
walked over to the washstand and soaked his hand in 
warm water for a while before he started milking. The cow 
mooed in gentle contentment and turned around to him 
and said, ''Thanks, boss, for the warm hands/' 

The reason that I mentioned this story is because my 
function this morning is primarily to plow the ground for 
the speakers who will follow me. I have been admonished 
by most of them that if I stole thefr thunder various dire 
things would happen to me later in the day or later in the 
week. So I want to sketch the outline lor the day without 
treading on their particular areas that they wish to dis- 
cuss. It is rather difficult for me because I love to discuss 
some of the more technical problems but I am not perrnit'- 
ted to 1o so today. 

Let me suggest perhaps that as librarians you really 
don1 want microforms, computerSi or any other mechan* 
ical gadgets What you really want Is reader services. I 
will say that rr>echanrcaf gadgets only have a value when 
they help the production of reader services^ I would like to 
further suggest that the kind of microforms and the kind of 
readers and reader/printers that you may finally decide to 
obtain, in order to obtain services, are perhaps the last 
things you should think about. The first thing you should 
thihk about is what kind of a library you are in and what 
that library should become. 

It is fairly common knowledge that most libraries do 
not have a written policy statement for collection develop- 
ment but I belteve one is quite necessary, at least for the 
larger libraries, because the policy statement is a vital 
part of the whole budget process. Another reason, of 
course, that a policy determination is necessaryi Is that 
the library policy provides the framework to guide collec* 



tion building. 

In other words, your collection buikJing should not be 
a random helter-skelter acquisition of publicationSi just 
because they are published, but the selection process 
should be aimed at building the kind of collection which 
fulfills the library pdicy. 

In order for a library policy to be realistic, the policy 
shouM be decided in terms of what is possible for your 
budget to accomplish. I have been in many sessions 
where people talked abo*Jt all of the things that would be 
wonderful to have for their library but In the cold light of 
morning, they finally came to a realizatibn they would 
never have those publications because they did not have 
a budget to suppori them. 

There is no use in deciding a policy that requires 
expenditures that you do not have or will not have at any 
time in your library. I might add in passing that the smaller 
the budget the library has the better the selection process 
has to be in order to get the best collection thjstt the library 
budget vbill pemnit. 

Now what does all of this have to do with micro- 
forms? Well, we shouM decide first, before we decide to 
buy a microform publication, whether that publication, in 
any form, fits in the policy guidelines for the library. The 
Ftosetta Stone is a publication, for example, but it is not 
really practical to have in the average library. There are 
many things which just do not fit Into the policy determine* 
tions for a particular library. 

I am reminded here of the story about a small boy 
who wandered into a library for the first time and while he 
was wandering around in a bemused state a charming 
reader services librarian, who was full of energy, came up 
to him and asked if she could be of help. He finally 
decided he would take a book but he did not know what 
book he wanted because he was not tite reading type so 
she gave him a large, lavishly illustrated book on pen* 
guins. 

When he retumed the following day she saw him and 
asked him how he liked the book. He said, "Oh, it is a very 
good book/' She said, "Don't you have anything further to 
say?" And he said, ''Yes, there is a great deal of informa- 
\im about penguins in that book that I do not care to know 
about." 

I think his remarks apply generally to the policy for 
collection tHJikJing. The collection must be responsive to 
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the needs of the users of the library. 

There is another value to a collection burldrng plan 
that is often overlooked — it is the help it can give in 
dealing with your library trustees when you are either 
trying to keep the budget that you have, or to expand it to 
larger dimensions Basically what you need is a plan that 
you can seil to them which they can understand, accept* 
and be willing to support. 

I think now we should consider some of the reasons 
why you should consider buying microform publications. 
The first reason you may consider is that the original 
publication rs out-of-print and that. I think, is one of the 
truly valid reasons tor the use of microforms. You can 
always argue that there is a necessary publication that is 
oul-of-print. 

This reasoning applies especially to older govern- 
ment documents. For example, if you want House or 
Senate Hearings that are more than ten years old, the 
only way you can get them is on microfilm or microfiche. 

You just can*t walk into the Government Printing 
Office or Bernan's or even some of the other libraries and 
get complete runs of House and Senate Hearings. There 
is just no other way to get them. For example, in our own 
library which was started in 1966 we now have almost 
complete runs of the House and Senate Hearings from 
1 839 up until the 80th Congress. There is no way that we 
could have afforded to spend the time to go scouring 
through every library listing of excess publications of 
every dealer in the book trade to^nd those publications. 
They are out-of-print and there is no way to get them 
except on film or fiche. 

The second reason that you may want microforms 
for publications is as a substitute for binding. It is now 
costing $4 to $6 in the Chicago area to bind a book. If you 
consider that you can buy microfilm editions of many of 
the same pubNcations in that same price range I think you 
have a very good trade off. And so, you are also begin- 
ning to solve another problem* which is the space 
problem. 

A third reason for buying publications in microform is 
that you have run out of space in your library or you can 
easily see that in a few years you will run out of space. 
There are only three things you can do when you run out 
of space. The first one to do is stop buying everything — 
but that is not a very intelligent decision for a librarian to 
make. The second thing you can do is to go through your 
library and throw away everything you should have 
thrown away ten years ago. Most librarians, you know, 
have a certain affinity with pack rats. Most of us have a 
tendency to keep things we don*t really need until we are 
absolutely forced by the pressure of lack of space or 
some other outside force to get rid of things. But there 
comes a time when we have to start weeding and getting 



rid of Unnecessary duplicates and other publications, 
ones that haven't been used for sometime, and the ones 
we are finally convinced are not necessary tor the histori- 
cal integrity of our collections. 

But there is a point somewhere along the line where 
we cannot throw things away anymore if we are going to 
preserve the historical integrity of our collections. 

For example* one of the big prob,ems in a law library 
is legal precedent and we frequently find lawyers who are 
looking back tor a hundred years, two hundred years, or 
even further for a case in point which has not been 
decided in recent times. 

One of my very good friends was Urban Lavery, an 
appellate lawyer and writer, who spent much of his time 
studying the English court decisions before 1789 be- 
cause they are still part of the law of Illinois. And there are 
still cases which do come up where there is no recent 
case in the Illinois decisions. This man was a lawyers 
lawyer and he was the one who taught me how to do legal 
research in the English common law reports. One of his 
delights was finding cases which other lawyers couldn t 
find but which were needed to reverse a trial court 
decision in the appellate court. 

A long-range purchasing plan for microforms will 
help you avoid the dilemma of arriving at a point some 
time in the future when you have run out of shelf space 
and you have received a shipment of new materials with 
no place to put them. 

I recall that in the heydays of Title II some libraries 
would order books* from page after page of the pub- 
lisher's catalogues* and put the books into storage until 
they could be assimilated into the book collections. I am 
aware that there are acouple of libraries which still have a 
few boxes of books from those days that have not yet 
been integrated into their book collections. But those 
days are gone now and in many libraries the space for 
new publications is almost gone. 

A good example of what can be saved in shelf space 
is the Ofticiai Gaze/fe of the United States Patent Office. 
There are 938 volumes of the gazette* and the thinnest is 
more than 4 inches thick* and they occupy shelf after 
shelf in the library. But you can take all of them off of the 
shelf and replace them with microfilm which wifl fit into 
one filing cabinet. 

The tourth reason tor having publications on film is 
that you may have a rare publication which you may want 
to make avaflable to your library patrons but do not want 
lo run the risk of having the publication mutilated or 
stolen. There a microfilm copy may be the best answer 
you can get because there may not be any other effective 
way to reproduce the publication. 

If you take an old publication* where the pages are 
brittle, and if you try to copy them on a photocopy 
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machine, you may find that you are breaking the binding 
or tearing the pages. 

The fifth reason that I would suggest is that the 
publication is a new. orfginal publicatron obtainable only 
on film or one that is perhaps a combination of existing 
materials that are ineffect new publications. A publication 
that comes to mind is the proposed publication of the 
Code of Federal Regulations where thepubfisher is going 
back and taking all editions of each title and arranging 
them in order by title but chronologically by date so that 
you can take TItte One, for example, and have each 
subsequent edition in order within that title. It is ineffect a 
new publication because there is no other practical way 
of collating that tremendous volume of material and 
making it immediately available. 

I think nowthat if you have made some policy making 
decisions, and have decided to buy publications on film or 
fiche. that you should be aware also that you have made 
a decision to buy one or more microfilm systems — 
because wtien a page is reduced to the Small image on 
film rt is not available to your library users until the page is 
restored to the original or larger size. 

If you buy a publication on 35mm film then you have 
in effect bought a 35mm system where you will need a 
35mm reader and perhaps a reader/printer And It may 
not occur to a person buying it tor the first time that 
perhaps you will have 24 x microfiche in about two years 
in the library — but you may not be able to use it on that 
reader or reader/printer because of the lack of an adapter 
or the adapter may not be very convenient — so you have 
to buy a second system. Or you might find out you have 
bought one publication on 35mm roll film at one reduction 
atio and the acquisition librarian doesn t pay attention 
to the fact that the reduction ratto is 12x and he or she 
buys another publication at 18x — when you look at the 
publication the screen you have two different size 
images but there is nothing you can do without inter* 
changeable lenses* 

There is another little problem that comes up and 
that is the problem of polarity. If you have negative film 
you shoutd afways buy negative film because the prob- 
lem of printing^out gets complicated* 

One thing you have to decide is how many points of 
access do you need to the filmed publications. If you have 
a set of printed books, consisting of one hundred vc ^ 
umes. then theoretically 100 persons can each have one 
volume — but not if they are on a roll or rolls of film 
because then you have to have a reader for each person, 
or they have to stand in line wafting tfieir turn to <Jse a 
reader. 

I do hope that you have not reached the point where 
you have spent a great amount of money, without having 
a microform buying policy. I strongly urge that if you do 
get to the point where you are going to Spend money for 



microfilm and related equipment that you establish a 
microform buying policy before you buy anything, ff you 
do that you can anticipate or solve most of the probtems 
that may occur. 

There is absolutely no way that I can discuss all of 
the elements that should be covered <n establishing a 
microform buying poilcy. but I would like to recommend 
two publications that should give you valuable insight into 
what you shouid think about, and some of the things you 
Should cover. 

One is Allen Veaner's work entitled The Evaluation 
of Microforms*' published by the American Library As^ 
sociation and the other is published by the California 
State University and College Systems entitled "Criteria 
for the Procurement and Use of Microforms and Related 
Equipment for the Libraries of the California State Univer- 
sities and Colleges" published August 9. 1974. 

I am not saying that I agree with everything in the 
criteria but I do think it is an excellent exampte of the 
things that you should think about if you do intend to go 
into the acquisitions of publications in microform, and the 
development of a written policy for your library. 

There are several other things I would like to add and 
one of them is the fact that, Just as we are each born with 
our own characteristics, a microform publisher for the 
most part, is limited by the quality of the publication which 
that publisher intends to reproduce and offer for sale. The 
contrast ratio of the paper and print may not be very good 
to start with so you cannot always blame the publisher if it 
is impossible to reproduce it at the highest graphic art 
level. 

Another problem that microform publishers have to 
contend with is that there seems to be as many different 
type fonts as there were printers. Some of these type 
fonts reproduce beautifully and some are horrible — so 
don t blame the microfilm if some obscure Printer In the 
seventeenth century decided to produce an obscure 
typeface with all kinds oi little curiicues and curis and it is 
nc: very teglble now even on the printed page* 

I tNnk an ethical publisher will tell you that is the best 
he can do and I think a librarian should take agood look at 
the original before complaining about the film quality and 
iegibility* It may be that the original was not good either* 

The last suggestion is not to get hung up on the 
equlprrient problem* Your budget may or may rot support 
the very sophisticated equipment and if ttiat Is the case, 
why worry about It. 

\i you make a policy decision that you buy onty 1 6mm 
film publications then you have decided not to be 
bothered with the problems that go with other equip rrient. 
There is a great variety of equlprrient on the market and 
Some of it you will see here today. Before you start to write 
a diatribe about the evils of the commercial system of 
producing readers and printers you should first sit down 
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and evaluate what you really need. You may find that you 
do not have any of the problems that you were going to 
write a diatribe atx)ut. Someone else may have them but 
you don t. 

It may have never occurred to you that manufactur- 
ers are afraid to sit down with each other and discuss 
competitive equipment for fear that they will become 
involved with the antitrust laws. 

The last thing that I want to say is that the use of 
microforms is the only economically feasible answer to 
the space probiem today. 

I was one of the persons who thought computer 



technology would solve that problem. It may sotve the 
indexing problem, but unless someone develops a new 
method of inputting one hundred thousand pages, or one 
million pagest or five miilion pages at a figure that is within 
the economic capabilities of libraries, mass computer 
storage is not the answer for most libraries today. 

When is the last time someone offered you enough 
money to build a new building? 

Microfilm technology does offer an alternative an- 
swer to the space problem that is economically within our 
limits and I will leave you with that thought. 



basic microfilm for ttie librarian 



w. c. mcconaghey 
president 
Wallace industries 
Chicago, illinois 



We hope to cover in this article the three areas of 
prime importance to the library community: Formats, the 
Benefits to be derived from various microforms, and lastly 
the methods for the imptementation of a microfilm 
program. 

We choose to be delrberatety simple, perhaps to a 
fault, in order to avoid the many highly technical terms, 
such as Ross-Crabtreetests.A.N.S.I. specifications, res* 
olution tests, and the like so that we may de- 
technicaltze** the area of microfiim. thus making it more 
understandable. We will also ignore those microforms 
that are not often seen in the iibrary, such as aperture- 
cards, with the same purpose of simpiiftcation in mind. 



L Formats 

A Roil 

The oEdest. and most common format is the rolJ since 
this is what the filming -camera produces. Rolfs are typi- 
caNy seen in 16mm. and 35mm sizes, and while being 
economical, are difficult to handie. The use of microfilm 
rolls may be likened to the use of a reel*to-reel tape 
recorder in that threading rs required, and rs therefore 
more complicated than the small cassette recorders. 
Microfilm cartridges, like cassettes, simplify the loading 



procedure. In our judgment* if one is starting a microfilm 
program, they would be well advised to select a more 
modern Microformat — one lhat would be in style and 
popular five, or ten years from now. Since little research 
and developinent work Is being carried out in the roll- 
retrieval area, ft would be our suggestion that considera* 
ble attention to be given to those areas of industry 
concentration* such as the cariridge* and pariicularly the 
proposed Universal Cartridge. 



S. Cartridges 

Containing the roll in the cartridge enables the end- 
user to eliminate fflm-handling* and enjoy the benefits of 
self*threadmg along with the benefits of more sophisti- 
cated indexing systems. Given records are accessible 
within 15 to 30 seconds using a properly indexed car- 
tridge system, with little or no possibility of film wear. 
Cartridges are primarily available in the 16mm format, 
though some 35mm cartridges are on the market. Cur* 
rently 3M. Kodak, and Bell & Howell market cartridges 
which are not compatible one with the other requiring the 
end-user to purchase retrieval equipment that has been 
manufactured by the cartridge manufacturer. This leads 
to both t>enefits, and liabilities: on the t>enefit-side, read- 
ers and reader*printers that have been manufactured by 
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the cartridge-maker operate automatically by self- 
threading devices, and they are generally the easiest on 
the microfilm, producing little or no scratching while 
operating at high speed. Usually these devices also offer 
a number of good indexing systems ranging from simple 
film*inch counters to image counters, and even more 
sophisticated methods of reading a binary<code on the 
film beside the image. The obvious disadvantages of 
such readers and reader*printers is that they accept only 
those cartridges made by one manufacturer, and they 
tend to be high in price. 

Various independent manufacturers have entered 
the market with readers and reader*printers that are 
relatively fow in cost, and will accept roll*film on spools, 
and either the 3M, or Kodak type cartridges. These 
machines are deticient in the area of indexing, offering 
only simple film*inch counters. In our judgment, an even 
worse disadvantage is the inability of these devices to 
self*thread. One of the prices of their 'universality" is that 
each roll, or cartridge must be hand-threaded into the 
reader or reader*printer. which results in operator incon- 
venience that is considerable. In the last anayisis. the 
library must choose which of the various advantages and 
disadvantages of these systems they are able to tolerate, 
since the perfect system does not really exist, 

C, MicrofiChB 

Microfiche is a single sheet of film 4 x 6 inches in 
Size, and more recently, as a resuft of metrification. 
105mm X 148,75mm, Microfiche are available in many 
reduction-ratios, containing as few as 60 images at a 
reduction of 20x, to 2,000 images at a reduction of 75x , 
Within the library environment, the most common reduc* 
tion ratio to be encountered shoufd be 24x, which pro- 
duces 98 images per fiche. This 9d-image format is the 
standard adopted by the National Microfilm Association 
for Micro publishing source-documents on microfiche. 
Two other fiche-formats. not nearly as common, are 
computer-output^microfilm at 42x or 48x, and. for tax- 
Itbraries, ultrafiche, with reductions of 75x or more. 
Microfiche seem to be an almost perfect tool for the 
micropublisher being inexpensive to producet and par- 
ticularly easy lo distribute. The increased use of mtc* 
rofiche for publishing along with the trerrtendous growth 
in the use of fiche for computer print-out has resulted in a 
great deal of industry attention to the development low 
cost fiche-readers and reacter*printers. The greater av* 
ailabllity of sensibly-priced retrieval devices has added 
even more Impetus to the use of microfiche. 



Benefits 

When examining the benefits of microfilm. »t be- 



comes apparent that some of the traditional benefits are 
not as valuable to libraries ^% W uuSlness, and that atso 
the opposite is true- As we discuss the benefits, we will 
concentrate on those of pantcular value to the librarian, 

A, Space 

Space is an important consideration to everyone, 
and especially to the library. When a 98 percent reduction 
can be contemplated, space savings can perhaps be the 
single most important benefit to the library. On mi* 
crofiche. around 350 volumes, averaging 400 pages in 
length, could be stored in the space of atypical shoe-box. 
It is possible to imagine a room 10' x 10* that could 
contain, on microfilm, the entire contents of a medium- 
sized library. These sorts of realistic space savings mean 
that the library is now able to support many more titles 
that even before considered, to the benefit of its users, 

R Security 

Security, in our opinion, becomes fess important to 
the library than to certain portions of industry. It is proba- 
bly not practical to duplicate the microfilms in the library 
t>ecause It would be too expensive* and unnecessary as 
they would ordinarily be reproductions of a master held 
by a micropublisher. Security can be important to the 
library when microfilm is considered solely for that pur* 
pose. An example of such an application would be the 
filming, on premises, of the card-file for protection. In 
security*mlcrofilming for the library, either the library 
wouM have to own, or lease its own camera equipment, 
or have ^e work performed by a service bureau, 

C Uniformity 

The interfiling of informatton of various stzes has 
always been troublesome. By reducing various original 
documents to one fHm size, they therefore become one 
sizet and capable of interfiling. For example, the W^i 
Street Joumst> and Time Magazine both can become 
35mm wide, when reduced to microfilm. Both periodicals 
may therefore be handled in the same manner, without 
respect to the manner in which the original was bound, or 
its size. The benefits of microfilm uniformity are also 
evident in microfiche. Here alt original sizes become the 
uniform 4x6. even though reductions may vary greatly. 

D, Retrievai 

The ease of retrieval from microfilmed images is well 
known. Property indexed images shouM be recalled in a 
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time period of Under thirty seconds. At worst, microfilm 
should be no more difficult than the original paper would 
have been under the same circumstances. More and 
more industry attention is being devoted to speeding the 
recall of micro-images. The greatest areas of concentra- 
tion appear to be in the areas microfiche, and cartridges. 
Reproduction is also a part of the general area of retriev- 
al Much devebpment has taken place in recent years, 
not only in the area of better and less expensive readers, 
but also in the production of good, and inexpensive 
reader- printers. Microfilm is a good reproducible, and is 
capable of making a quite good hard copy. Copying 
processes that have either been developed espedalfy for 
microfilm, or successfully adapted from copy-machine 
technology are now on the market, and enable the mi- 
crofilm user to find, and copy quickly, and with good 
quality 



Avaflabffity 

Certain kinds of information are available only on 
micfofiim. Certain kinds of foreign technical information, 
records from the Vatican Archives, or records of great 
historical value, along with many others are simpfy not 
avaifabfe to the librarian in any other manner. Other 
material, while available in paper, would not be consid- 
ered because the size of the particular collection would 
represent too great an investment, either in dollars, or in 
library space, or both. 

There are many other benefits of microfilm, such as 
its capacity to facilitate the distribution of information, its 
convenience, its cost-saving abilities, and its ability to 
preserve file-integrity. We feel that these benefits are not 
particularly of m\e to most libraries, and are. therefore, 
mentioned only in passing. 



UL Implementation 

In our opinion, the most important fact that the 
librarian can realize is that there is no universal microfilm 
system. The library is going to be confronted with around 
six different formats, and is. therefore, going to be in- 
volved with six different microfilm systems. The tremen- 
dous temptation to seek out one universal system, or one 
Universal reader is qurte understandable, but since these 
do not exist, the search will be futile. 

ArvDther important consideration, mentioned earlier, 
is the direction that the microfilm industry is taking with 
regard to the development of new products. There is an 
enormous interest in the further development of mi- 
crofiche readers, and reader-printers, and a continuing 



development is the area of cartridges. This is not to say 
that there is no interest in the library market, or that there 
will be not Kirther development in the library area. It 
simply says that to take advantage of the best technolo- 
gy, at the best prices, and with the greatest number of 
manufacturers from which to sefect, it \s necessary to 
structure the library microfcrm to correspond to those 
areas of greatest industry concentration. 

We are currently unabfe to avail ourselves of the 
newest products of the microfilm industry because some 
of the older library formats are not within the areas of 
greatest technological concentration. An example of this 
would be one of the oldest microforms: 35mm roll-film. 
Readers, and reader-phnters sold to this mark<^ consti- 
tute a mirK)rity of the market, and while not ignored, they 
do not benefit as they could. An Important consideration 
in any contemplated system would be the simple consid- 
eratk)n of whether or not the considered format was 
currently research-intense, and would be contemporary 
system even five, or ten years from now. 

Since much development is directed toward 16mm 
cartridge systems, and little toward 35mm cartridge sys- 
tems, the librarian should, whenever possible, avoid the 
35mm system. We recognize that often this is easier said 
than done, but oft^r it as a guideline for future formats. 
Open-spool-roll-film is generally in the same category, 
being an older format, and one wherein the selection of 
more modern retrieval devicas is severely limited, when 
compared to the industry as a whole. We don't condemn 
the microfilm industry, or compliment it for these direc- 
tions, rather simply state the facts as we see them and as 
we feel the librarian should see them. 

Any search for a microfilm system should take into 
consideration how many of the six systems, mentioned 
before, already exist in the library. A typical example of 
six microforms in a library would be (1 ) a < 6mm roll-film 
format, (2) a 35mm roll-film format (3) a cartr jge rystem 
from manufacturer "A/* (4) a cartridge system from man- 
ufacturer '8,'* (5) a 98-image microfiche system, and (6) 
and ultrafiche system. 

Should your library have these six separate sys- 
tems, they should be handled in six separate ways, each 
planned to maximize the benefit of that format. Generally 
separate readers, or reader-printers should be used for 
each format, although in some cases a degree of combin- 
ing is possible. Some microfiche readers will, through a 
system of interchangeable lenses, enable the user to 
read all reductions from 18x through 150 reductions. 
Some roll-film readers wril. through fens interchangeabili- 
ty. enable you to read both 16mm and 35mm roll-Mm. 
However, 3M readers will not accept Kodak cartridges, 
and vice versa: roll readers will not generally accept 
cartridges: cartridge readers will not accept roll-film: 
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35mm roll-film readers will not accept ultrafiche; and the 
so-called universal readers only accept 16mm rolMilm* 
3M cartridges, and Kodak cartridges* and then at the 
penalty o^ the elimination of self-threading. 

The cost problem of multiple microfilm formats has 
t>een reduced in recent years with the advent of equip* 
ment that is producedlbr a broader market* and therefore 
less in overall purchase price. Microfiche readers are 
now available in price ranges from $t50 to $250* the 
latter price being for the most advanced models. Roll-film 
readers for 16mm roll-fifm are from $200* for a manual 
model* to $900^ iOT a motorized unit. Portable readers for 
microfiche, and roll-film are on the market* and provide 
the film user with a light weight, often battery-operated 
Unit that can t>e taken from place-to-place. 

Reader-printers* for both roll and microfiche have 
also seen price reductions. Microfiche reader-printers 
are now available for under $1,000 from several man- 
ufacturers* and roll-film reader-printers are priced under 
$1,500 by several manufacturers. Microfilm camera 
eauipment for the production of 16mm rotl-film in the 
library had also seen considerable development. Cur- 
rently many different models are available for under 
$3*500. 

Many much more sophisticated devices are. and will 
continue to be available for those applications that war* 



rant the investment of thousaruis of dollars. In our opin- 
ion, the typical library is not a prospect for these units. 

Whether the library enters microfilm through aquisi- 
tion of micropublished information* purchasing various 
titles, or through purchasing their own microfilm camera 
for in-house microfilming* or through the use of a Mi- 
crofilm Service Bureau* the benefits will be extremely 
worthwhile. The space considerations of modern infor- 
mation are ever pressing, and we are fast approaching 
the point where we will have no alternative to microim- 
ages* whether in business^ or the library. 

A carefully thought-out microfilm system* im- 
plemented today* and comprised of formats that allow for 
future grovtrth, will permit ttie litwary to take advantage of 
the ever-increasing number of titles that are available. In 
the selection of the formats* the librarian must t>ecome 
more knowledgeable about microfilm in general, and 
Understand more than ever t>efore about equipment 
types* format applications* and industry trends. The liora- 
rian must also t)ecome aware of the alternatives to exist* 
ing formats* and understand the various film forn^ts* and 
polarities that are offered by the micropublisher. Through 
this sort of involvement* the library will grow correctly in 
the use of microfilm* and the use of microfilm will grow in 
the library. 
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congressional information service 
Washington, d.c. 



You may remember about six years ago the Coun- 
terintelligence Analysis Division of the Army was ordered 
to destroy all of its records on civilians* as a result of great 
controversy over whether or not the Army had any right to 
investigate the political activities of civilians at all. The 
difficulty was that these records were maintained on reel 
microfilm* and the records on civilians were randomly 
intermixed with the records on military personnel which 
the Counterintelligence Analysis Division had every in* 
tention of keeping. 

Now how. Under such a circumstance, do you de- 
stroy these records? Well, the answer was that they did 
not destroy the records. They destroyed the index. The 
Army s General Counsel ruled that that was an adequate 
action* and to all intents and purposes those records 
were legally destroyed. 
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My point obvioufily is that information without index- 
ing is hardly information at all. 

I think this fact* and it is certainly a fact, may explain 
the chronic underuiilization of Congressional documents. 
The size and the scope and the importance of the Con- 
gressional information* producing activities is hard to 
overstate. 

All of you know where the major legislative activity 
takes place on Capitol Hill. It does not take place on the 
floor of Congress. It takes place in the offices and hearing 
rooms of some 250 to 300 committees and subcommit- 
tees. 

These committees and subcommittees issue at the 
present time approximately 600»000 printed pages of 
information every yeai^ In terms of hearings atone* they 
heard last year in excess of 1 5.000 witnesses. Any of you 
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who have ever participated in helping to prepare the 
testimony of one of those witnesses* knows how much 
effort goes into the preparation of one of those 15*000 

pieces of testimony: " 

In addition to these 600.000 pages of hearings, 
committee reports. House and Senate Documents. Ex- 
ecutive Reports. Executive Documents, committee prints 
and special miscellaneous publications of both Houses. 
Congress also, of course, produces some 45^000 printed 



Congressk>nal documents. First we collect Vt^m, and 
amazing as it may seem, we maintain in our office the 
most complete collection of current Congressional docu- 
ments ttiat exists anywhere in the world. It is more 
complete than that maintained by the Library of Con- 
gress. It is mor^^ complete than that maintained in the 
Public Documents Office. The reason is simple. We are 
the Only organization in the country that is at those 
Congressional offices day after day. day in and day out. 
versions ot some 35.000 bills and resolutions every two cotlecting document systematically and persistently. The 
years, and about 30.000 to SSiQOOpB^ehXfi^e^ngr es *- ^ Co ngrd^fon a l com mitt e es knov^ that i f th e y fai l to g i vo us 
sionai flsecord every year. There is an enormous output aciocumenttoindex.ilmeansthatayearfromnowwhen 



of information. The subject matter, of course, is virtually 
limitless. There is no public issue that some group on 
Capitol Hili does not take a professional and usually a 
continuing interest in. 

I want to give you just a few examples of the kinds of 
questions that the Congressional publications, just the 



hearings* the committee reports and so forth will answer: 
Sample Questions 

A. What is the cost effectiveness of periodic auto safety 



they themselves want to know what was In that docu- 
ment, they are going to find it a little harder to work. 

Secondly, we classify these documents. The CIS 
numbering system is a relatively simpte one to use. It is 
fundamentally based on the fact that most libraries. 
whether or not they use SuDocs as a cla ssification sys- 



inspections? Who are the nations leading au- 
thorities? 

How safe is artificial turl? Have there been more 
accidents among pros, since installation? 
C What is SBA's position on preferential loans to 
minority groups? 

D. What are issues of privacy raised by government 
expansion into E. D. p.? Where is William Rehn- 
quist's testimony? 

E. What are some of the problems some states have 
had in compensating victims of violent crimes? 
Et c. 

Th^uestion is: How do you identify the particutar 
documents that have these answers? tndeed, if neces- 
sary^ and it often is necessary, how do you get to the 
pages in those voluminous documents that contain the 
answers to questions tike these? And how do you acquire 
those documents? 

There are a number of sources that have been 



traditionally used to find information in Congressional 
publications. I think, however that I can fairly state that 
until the CIS/Index began pubDcatron in 1970. none of 
them were designed specifically with this purpose in 
mind. Nonetheless, they do have their uses. 

CIS did not enter an absolute vacuum, although r do 
think we did enter a situation in which none of the other 
tools were designed specifically to meet the problems 
tfiat we atti^mpt to meet. 

CIS performs six major functions with regard to 



tem. tend to house their hearings committee-by- 
committee. Consequently, the QS classification system 
classifies documents first by committee and then by 
document type. 

Thirdly, we catalog. We give basic bibliographic 
infonmation7 availabilityrprice, SuDocs number when it 
becomes avaHatdet LC card number, monthly catalog 
entry number collation^ presence of index, the standard 
materials that one needs if one is attempting to order a 
publication or to shelve it, or to catalog it in one s own 
library. 

Fourthly, we analyze and adsfracf the documents. 
We have a staff of professionals. We go through these 
documents, often page-by-page, and we create, in the 
case of hearings, one or two paragraph abstracts for 
each appearance of each witness before each com* 
mittee. 

In the case of an appropriations hearingi we may 
have dozens or scores of even hundreds of these ana- 
lytics for a single volume. 

We also pull out and make mention of and index 
insertions, such as statistics, artictes taken from other 
publications, and other kinds of insertions that are put into 
the public record and which seem to us to have perma- 
nent research value. 



Fifthly, we Index this material by the name of the 
witness, the name of the author of the paper, the name of 
the organization that witness or author represents, the 
popular name of the legislation under considerationt the 
number of the biilorthe law orthe report orthe document, 
the subject under discussion in the hearing as a whole, 
the subject under discussion in a particular statement. 
We try to do a thorough job of indexing and. indeed, our 
index is alimost as voluminous as the abstract section i" 
our publication. 
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we do these live jobs, and we feed attof our informa* 
tlon into a computerized data base. Once a month* out of 
that data base we draw a monthly publication that looks 
like this. 

Every third month we cumulate the indexes and put 
out a quarterly index. Every year, we cumulate all the 
abstracts in one volume* and all the Indexes — there are 
a number of them — in another volume and put out a 



and Civil Servrce Committee, we are ready to respond to 
your requirements. 



LagUlatiw HiatcHies 

CIS does something in Its annualvolume which may 
save some people. In law libraries In particular* from 



IS OO page two volume annual. In a ddftlon, thisyflflrwfi .ifn\ag- \h\nQst the hard way. At least, we are trying to 



will accumulate the indexes for the last five years permit* 
tir^ the patron or staff member access fb two and one* 
half Congresses in one search. 



CIS Mtcroficfte 

After havmg done that* we cto the sixth job: we also 
micropublish. We fake each and every document that we 
abstract arid index, and we publish It In mlcrollc^ form. 
The ftche are sent to subscrbers the same month as the 
index, numbered in the same manner that the Index itself 
is numbered and put out in t^ same order In which the 
abstracts are an^ar^ed^ so that at the end of the year you 
have all twelve months of Congresstonal output of about 
600.000 pages in a file cabinet approximately the size of 
a bread box. along wKh a catalog and index to those 
documents. 

We use standard format, sliver halide ficfie with eye 
legible headers. Each committee and subcommittee has 
a set of tabs to ft breaking the documents down as to 
document type. These tabs, combined with a com* 
prehensive index, means direct not at random, access to 
over 2.5 miNion pages of valuable data coverlr^ Con* 
gress over the last five years. The price of this service Is 
roughly one dollar per document. Costs of maintaining 
this data base Is virtually nil because there Is little or no 
cataloging time, only about one hour of filing time per 
month. There is littie reshelving time because the work 
can be done without the clerk moving from one location to 
another. What there /sis a 100 percent complete collec* 
tlon of hearings* prints, reports, and documents* never 
out of print, with unlimfted circulation capabilities and little 
staff time requirements. I find K hard ft» visualize a library 
acquiring, cataloging, and shelving hard copy documents 
for one dollar each. 

For these libraries with d^ned needs* we are able to 
provide special collections. Indeed, many libraries find, 
as we have found, that acquiring committee prints Is a 
thankless task. We have a special "Limited Editton" 
collection that provides a//(»fnt& but also include senate 
executive reports and documents as well as special and 
miscellaneous pubilcatkjns. If all you need is the Serial 
Set. perhaps only hearings or maybe just the Post Office 



accomplish something In this area. I am referring to our 
legislative histories. I want to refer you to Public La^v 
92*203. the Alaska Native Claim Settlement Act, 85 Stat. 
668* product of the 92nd Congress. 

In less than a half hour by tradHlonal methods* a 
number of traditional m^ods, you or I or I guess any law 
student could learn the (dean) bill number was IHRI 0356. 
could get citations io the Senate* House, and conference 
committee reports, could also get the appropriate ctta* 
tions toth^ Congres^nat Record and the Weekly Com- 
pHatfon of Pre^dentlal Papers. 

However, to get beyond that using traditional 
mettiods beconies a very dlfflcutt Job. If you use the CtS 
Index, however* we have attempted to make it easy for 
you to get citations to the four volumes of hearings that 
emerged from the 92nd Congress on this piece of tegisia* 
tion. Also» you wouldget a citation toa volume of hearings 
held by the House Committee on simitar feglslatkjn dUr^ 
IrQ the 97s^Congre&s. Aido» you would get a citation to a 
Senate Report issued In the gi st Congress that contains 
an unusually long and detailed analysis of the issues* 
including a legislative hisfbry through June of 1970 of 
Alaska Native Claims tegislation. 

Furthemnore, In eddltk)n to the citations, you also 
can find the numbers of the many biHS under considera* 
tion In both the 91st and g2nd Congress from which the 
(clean) bill emerged* as weU as detailed desoiptions of 
the hearings themselves, telling you the pages on whtoh 
particular issues were discussed by particular witnesses. 

New* I think thatvtfehaveak>ngwaytogot>eforewe 
have perfected the tegislativ« history 0ectk)n of the 
CIS/Index. The more you dig In, the more you discover 
you have to dig further. But ( think we have made an 
important step tbnvard to^ those of you who are required 
to produce legislatira histories in a huny. 

The nature of our data bank is such that it has not 
been a difficult job for us to put these teglslative histories 
together, and it may save you a decent arrKHjnt of work. 

If you are working out of a depository or running one* 
and if the collection is both complete and accessible* arKi 
if the legislative history contains no nmdeposiUKy Items 
like committee prints, then I imagine you can put togettier 
a legislative history without too much trouble. C^erwise» 
I would suggest that you conskter the posslbOily of using 
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the CIS Microfiche Library. IHere we have all 500.000 
pages already keyed, tabbed, and ^led. It is available as a 
complete collection. For those of you who wish only to 
use the nondepository part oi the collection, the 25 
percenl of the documents that Congress issues that are 
nondepository are available separately. 



Bills & Resolutions 

Furthermore, we are able to offer you in addition, in 
microfiche form, all versions of all bills and resolutions 
introduced in Congress. A complete collection accessi- 
ble by bill number as found in publications housed in most 
libraries. Our bills may be accessed by bill number as 
identified in Commerce Clearinghouse. Digest of Public 
General Bills. House Calendar and History of Bills and 
Resolutions introduced in the Senate^ 

No library receives 100 percent of the versions of all 
bitis in hard copy form. In fact, they may only receive as 
little as 80 percent. 

As a result they are generally binding an incomplete 
Set. Valuable space is reclaimed by goingto film on lesser 
used retrospective matenials. The less a collection is 
used, the better the reason for storing in microform and 
the poorer the reason to invest in binding. 

To researchers, it is often very important fo know 
how any why wording has been changed. This is very 
important at the state level where such changes can 
effect the writing and introduction of state leG^slation. In 
fact, some federal bills may fail because Congress feets 
they may be more suited for state legislation. 

This provides a library witti all the material necessary 
to compile a legislative tiistory except the general debate 
as appears in the record. As we know, the record is 
available fnDm several sources. 



Serial Set 

Over the last few years, we have had several re- 
quests from libraries across the country to help fill an 
often times significant gap in a complete documents 
collection. We are proud to announce a new addition to 
an already established product line. 

CIS is micropublishing the entire Serial Set for the 
period preceding the first publication of the CIS/Index 
(1970). 

Defined as every document to which Congress has 
assigned a serial numbar. the microfiche collection will 
include: 

1 . AM depository publications that appeared in dis- 
tinctive Serial bindings. 
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2. Publications that were sent to depository and 
international exchange libraries, but rtot in Serial 
Set fbrm. 

3. Publications that were never sent to these li- 
braries under ttie depository laws even though 
Serial numt>ers had been assigned to them. 

4. Publications within the American State Papers 
that cover the period preceding the in^oductfon 
of the Serial numbering system. 

Exercising rigid bibliographic control — and filming 
from a variety of sources as needed — CIS will micropub- 
Hsh a complete serial set collection . . . more inclusive 
than any single depository collection in existence. 

In addition^ CIS is publishing, in ten volumes, an 
index to the entire Serial Set of 1789-1969. which is a 
companion finding aid to both hard copy collections and 
the CIS US Serial Set on Microfiche. Each index covers 
the same portion of the Serial Set coltection as a group of 
CIS microfiche. 

For each of these portions oftheSerial Set. the index 
is a cumulative^ single alphabetical list of subjects and 
names, with a separate list of individuals or organizations 
cited in reports on private bills. Each index also contains a 
detailed sheiflist in serial number order, giving the exact 
location of all reports and documents. 

All previous indexes to the Serial Sel are now obso- 
lete. The various finding aids cunrently in use are. as a 
whole. Inconsistent, cumbersome^ and often inadequate. 
However, the CIS US Serial Set Index offers many 
modern, necessary features. Access to documents 
is . . . 

• Comprehensive 

A detailedr multiple-access indexing system ac- 
commodates all basic research. 

• Consistent 

A sophtsticsted computer program has been de- 
signed to assist CIS editors in the creation of the 
index. The same types of bibliographic informa- 
tion are provided in each index through a uniform 
set of indexing rules whteh will apply Ihroughout 
the project. 

• Convenient 

For convenient and efficient research, each 
index is cumulated, so that only a ''single look- 
up" is required to cover a period of ten years or 
more. (Individual indexes cover a minimum of 10 
years to a maximum of 73 years. The average 
period covered is a span of 18.5 years.) 
The CIS US Serial Set Index provides unparalleled 

access to a huge collection of basic research materials 

for — 

• CIS US Serial Set on Microfiche customers. 

• Federal depository libraries wUh complete or par- 
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tial hard copy collections. 
• Any library or institution witli a requirement for 
detailed irxlexing of the serial set _ . a refer- 
ence resource of major historical significance^ 



ASI 

Since the first census (1 volume) was produced 
nearly 200 years aga the statistical output of the federal 
government has grown substantially. In fact, the govern- 
ment is the largest producer of statistics the world has 
ever seen. And those publications containing statistics 
are of universal value. 

The government itself depends upon them in every 
aspect> Businessmen use them for corporate develop- 
ment, determining inventory tovete and planning invest- 
ments. Writers for the news media use government 
statistics for news shows and newsprint. Scholars use 
them for their tremendous research value. 

Imagine the sources within the SK)vemment. Hun* 
dreds of agencies and their subgroups. Congressional 
committees and subcommittees and various statistics- 
producing programs. And no central catalog! Hew does 
one begin fo identify let alone retrieve valuable statistical 
publicattons? 

Here are some typical questions that ASI can 
answer: 

1 . How many women are enrolled in four-year cd* 
leges and universities? For how many is it their 
first enrollment? Has there 'jeen a steady in- 
crease? What are the prof<:>ctions for future en* 
roilments? What types of degrees are they re- 
ceiving and how many of each? 

2. How are we currently iinancing mental health 
care? How do we determine need? What is the 
average daily maintenance expenditure per pa- 
tient? What IS the total enrollment in medicare, 
military and veteran programs, state and private 
institutions? 

3. What are the various causes of boatir>g aoci* 
dents? How many people were killed versus 
number injuries? Are there more accidents on 
fresh water or on salt water? 

4> What are ttie most common types of wiretaps 
used? Who is ordering the vWretaps and how 
often are they used? When an arrest occurs how 
often is there a conviction? 
5. How many children of unemployed parents are 

on welfare in California? 
The President's Commission on Federal Statistics 
determined the need for a central catalog and ap** 
preached CIS. At first we refused, due fo the enormous 



sire of the project. We did agree, however, to look further 
into the problem. 

Recent developments in computer software had al- 
lowed us to create tiie CIS/Index and abstract, and we 
discovered these newly developed fechniques could be 
adapted towards the creation of a new statistically 
oriented index. Indeed, we already had created the t)asic 
thesaurus> We producedasurvey to tiie Rbrary communi- 
ty and waited. By response, it soon became obvious that 
there indeed was a dire need for this type of index rn the 
library community. 

Having decided to publish, we had to confront sever- 
al maior problems. Given the mass of data available, 
what do you include? We quickty decided to induda ill 
statistical publications from depository materials down to 
and induding interoffice memorarxlums not furnished 
through the GPO> Also, we discovered tiiat 35 percent of 
the material we wished to include was either nondeposi- 
tory or non-GPO in nature. (Later diso^vering tiiat as high 
as 70 percent of tiie publications from DID and HUD, 50 
percent of Transportation, and 35 percent of agriculture 
fits into tiiis group.) 

Another question fo be answered was the one of 
scope. If we do all series publications, periodicals, and 
annuals, for what period do we extend owerage? We 
decided to cover at least a decade. The coverage is: all 
periodicals for 1973 on; all series as far back as identifi- 
sbte or as deemed relevant; and all annuals, biannuals* 
etc., back to 1962. 

Acquisitions is a mafor problem because we dis* 
covered many uncataloged publications not issued from 
the GPO. In addition, few major agencies centrally con- 
trol ttieir statistical publfoattons. We had to develop con- 
tacts down at the statistics producing level. If we were to 
order every statistical document from every agency 
catalog, we would only get half of whAt is available. 

There was a greater need for expanded bibflographi- 
cal control because of the nature of statlstk:al pubilca- 
tfons. The searcher had to be told specifically from which 
subgroup a publication comes from, as well as where and 
how to order from any available source. 

We had to be careful in the creatton of ourabstracts. 
If they were too brief, they would be insofftcient. If they 
were too detailed^ they would defy quick reference. The 
complete data abstract gives source (primary or secon- 
dary), time period* technical nofes, and a description of 
the publication on a table-by-table basis; thus enabling 
tiie researcher to determine if it contains the needed 
information. 

Due to the nature of statistical qMestions and the 
need for specific answers, we fourxl the need to provide 
the American Statistics Index wrtii multiple Indexes. Not 
only a standard subject-author index, but an index by 
cafegory. Thte will allow the patron to quickly scan a 
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single list of all publications with tables broken down by 
age. For example, the breakdowns are by demographics 
(age* race* sex. etc.*) geographic (SMSA, city, state* 
etc..) and economic (income, industry). 

Another index of titles and report numbers enables 
the researcher to access when only report number and 
title is known. 

Having solved these problems* we again performed 
six major functions with regard to the statistical publrca* 
tfons. 

Ftrst we coffecnnew . The most complete collection 
of statistical publications anywhere. It is more complete 
than that maintained by the Library of Congress. It is 
more complete than that maintained in the Public Docu* 
ments Office. The reason is simple. We are the only 
organization in the country that is at those agency offices 
day after day. day In and day out, collecting documents 
systematically and persistently. 

Secondfy. we ciassify these documents* The ASI 
numbering system is a relatively simple one to use. It is 
fundamentally based on the fact that most libraries, 
whether or not they use SuDocs as a classification sys* 
tem, tend to house their publications agency by agency. 
Consequently, the CIS classificatbn system classified 
documents first by agency and then by document type. 

Thirdiy. we catahg. We give basic bibliographic 
information, availability* price* SuDocs number when it 
t>ecomes available* LC card number, monthly catalog 
entry number, collation* presence of index, the standard 
materials that one needs if one is attempting to order a 
publication or to shelve it, or to catalog it in one s own 
library. 

Fourthly, we analyze and abstract the documents. 
We have a staff of professionals^ We go through these 
documents, page by page> And we create abstracts that 
explain the document* series, annual, or periodical. In the 
case of series and periodicals we also briefly abstract 
individual publications within individual issues paying 



special attention to tables and graphs. 

Ftfthfy. we index this material, as prevtously de- 
scribed by subject/author and by category. We try to do a 
thorough job of indexing and. Indeed, our index is almost 
as vofuminous as the abstract section in our publication. 

We do these five jobs, and we feed all of our Informa- 
tion into a computerized data base* Once a month, out of 
that data base we draw a monthly publication. 

Every third month we cumulate the indexes and put 
out a quarterly index. Every year, we cumulate all the 
abstracts in one volume, and all the indexes — there are 
a number of them — m another volume. 



ASi Microfiche 

The last function we perform provides the solutbn to 
the second problem — once identified, how do we re- 
trieve valuable documents. CIS films and makes availa- 
ble on 4 X 6 microfiche all of those pubGcations identified 
in the ASI Index. The ASI-74 annual plus retrospective 
alone includes over 10*000 titles. ISIearty two million 
pages of valuable information. 

These microfiche are sent to O'jir subscrit>ers at 
about the same time they receive the index. They are 
numbered the same way the abstracts are numbered and 
put in the same order that the abstracts are arranged. 

Once the researcher identifies the publication he 
needs, he can immediatety retrieve It. The document may 
only be a non-GPO publicatbn available in limited quanti- 
ty only from the Cabinet Committee on Price Stablltty but 
he has it. And he has the most recent document t>ecause 
our microfiche arrive approximately the same time that 
the monthly index does. 

Microfiche packages range from the complete set to 
subagency groupings designed to meet the needs of 
modern libraries. Also a special group of non depository, 
non-GPO materials are available^ 
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an immodest proposai — state publications wl^en and 
wiiere you want titem (almost) 



herbert c- cohen 
editorial director 
ribrary and education division 
information liandling services 
englewood, Colorado 



The Library and Education Division ot Infomiation 
Handling Services has t>een developing an extensive 
and ambitious micropublication program mvotving official 
state publications. The project consists of two baste 
components: a comprehensive and thoroughly Indexed 
chBckffSt — possibly leading very quickly to the creation 
of a proper bibliography — of state publications, and a 
separate but related program of microfiche reproduction 
of selected sXaXB documents. Each component, in turn, 
includes two chronological elements: a current and con* 
tinuatfon segment, and a retrospective segment 

Considering the volume and scope of material offi* 
cfaliy published by the states of the United States, it is 
dear that any republication program must be seteciive. 
We expect that for some time, /edropec^Ve publication 
will include oniyVtie regular (serial) reports of major state 
administrative agencies and their chief subdivisions. The 
current program, on the other hand, will focus on non* 
serial, more particularized and less readily available state 
publications, though a precise content definition of the 
current segment of the program depends on still unre* 
solved problems of availabilily and acquisition. 



A. Checklists — The Current Segment 

The major purpose of the checklist is to enhance 
bibliographic control of state publications by virtue of 
completeness, standardization, and good indexing. Its 
effects will be to facilitate research aiKl fo improve the 
accessttriiily of information by providing, in one piace. 
available quarterly and in annual cumulations^ what is 
now not available except through laborious and expen- 
sive searching of a number of disparate sources. 

Our work with presently available checklists issued 
by the Library of Congress, by state documents clearing- 
houses, state libraries and historicaj societies and by 
various state agencies^ will be supplemented with library 
searchest and then compiled and indexed with a view 
toward creating an efficient and substantial tool for inter* 
mation acxiess and retrieval 



As with any similar data bank, the checklist will be 
most useful if it can provide complete accessibility 
through author, title, and sublect It is possible, however, 
that a proper bibliography of state publications — in 
addition to arKi supplementing the checklist — will be 
developed for at least a portion of the program. 

Accessibility through su/v^^ presents at once great 
promise and equally great difficuity. We see a possible 
solution: the checklist, traditionally organized by simple 
hierarchy, would t>e accompanied by a thorough sublet 
index utilizing a moderate number of fixed and generally 
acceptat^ subject categories. 

Thus, the current checklist's overall tomiat would 
involve a single alphabetical listing of agencies (corpo- 
rate authors) under each state, with subsidiary authors 
and title data arrayed in normal fashion. The agencies of 
each state would t>e rndexed separately, according to 
appropriate and applic^le sub^ headings. 

In any checklist dealing with state pulilications. the 
accessibility of information through author and title pre* 
sents some preculiar difficulties. Authors are predomi- 
nantly corporate, and an arrangement similar to that of 
the LC Monthly Checklist is in essence an indexing by 
c(»porate author. 

It seems likely* however, that we will choose a 
scheme that follows the practice established by the Cen- 
ter for Research Libraries, namely, entering by state and 
by key word, with sufficient cross-referencing and a 
moderate (but adequate) numt>erof subdivisions Natur* 
ally, this pattern will apply to the checklist, not to any 
bibtography we may aeate. 

Classfficatron title is of lesser importance with 
respect to state publications^ where documents are often 
untitled or possessed of such nondlstinctive titles as 
report of. . .or PublicBtfons of. . . .In most instances, 
title and corporate author, title and subj^* become 
virtually indistinguishable. It seems fo use. therefore, that 
some selectivity must be exercised if we are to avoid 
needless duplication in tfte preparation of a title index. 

There are at least two prominent excepttorts to the 
rules of anonymous personal author and indistinct title: 
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first the various papers, essays and other publications of 
state universities, and second, the specialized research 
bulletins of agricultural experiment stations. There are In 
addition Instances both of distinctively titled publications 
without a personal author (especially periodicals), and of 
publications with a personal author but without a distinc^ 
tlve title. 

For these and similar exceptions, it appears that an 
index of personal authors could be of some value in the 
checklist. An index of titles limited in Scope to the appear- 
ance of distinctive titles (Such as in periodicals) is also 
conceivably useful 

As presently envisioned* then, the checklist would 
have multiple pathways to information retrieval These 
access paths would be: (i) a separate subject index; (2) 
a corporate authoror agency-name index: (3) a personal 
author index; and possibly (4) an index of distinctive 
titles. 

The individuar checklist entry would contain the fol- 
lowing information: checklist number; primary (and possi- 
bly Secondary and even tertiary) agency name; subied 
category: bulletin or pubication series numt>er; title or 
description; author; city and year of publication; pagina- 
tion: illustrations; frequency of publication; Library of 
Congress catalog card number; hierarchy of source data 
price: fiche number where apphcabfe; and fiche availabilr* 
ty data. Documents available in fiche in the program may 
form the basis for developing a f>/ib//og/ap/}y distinct from 
and Supplementing the checklist, which would be de- 
voted soley to those documents rro/ available in fiche. 

The checklist number would be preceded by a two- 
letter state code, and entries for each state would be 
separately numbered. 

Since we will not adopt the Library of Congress 
principle of choosing for the primary agency name the 
lowest independently intelligible element in the state 
bureaucratic hierarchy, the frequency of secondary and 
tertiary agency names may be higher than convenient, 
but some modification of this will be possible in the 
checklist 

Entries that, at the time of issuance of the checklist, 
either are available on microfiche or are definitely 
planned for micropubtication. will be identified, possibly 
by an asteri sk. Under each of these entries we will spedly 
either an expected date of micropublication, or a fiche 
number, depending upon whether the fiche has been 
produced prior to the availability of the checklist. 

In general we expect that the checklist will precede 
fiche productbn for the current program, whereas the 
opposite will certainty be true of tho retrospective seg- 
ments, where document acquisition andfilmtng wiJI easity 
outpace checklist compilation. 

A word of explanation is necessary in the use of the 



word current" when referring to the current micropublish- 
ing^ segment of our state publications program. In order 
to insure maximum bibliographic control of state publica- 
tions. we deem it of paramount importance, first, that 
individual entries be compiled annually according to the 
dates or period of coverage and NOT the date of is- 
suance or date of publication of the documents. 

In this important respect our checklist will differ from 
that of the Library of Congress and those most states, 
which are generally lists of documents published or docu- 
ments received, and make little or no attempt to distin- 
guish according to the time period covered. 

Second* proper bibliographic control will mean that 
considerable emphasis must be placed on complete- 
ness. 

In order to satisfy the twin demands of completeness 
and date of coverage, it will t>e necessary to sacrifice, to 
Some extent, the * currentness" of the checklist The 
reason is obvious: delays in the publication or distribution 
of documents by the states themselves quickly would 
destroy completeness on the part of any truly current 
listing that sought to classify documents by year of 
coverage. 

One atternative that offers a possible compromise 
between the demands of currentness and the require- 
ments of completeness would be the preparation, annu- 
ally, of asepara/^ annual checklist for each of the three or 
more most current years, each separate checklist con- 
taining orr/y those items published in the preceding year 
that pertained to the specific year covered by that check- 
list. Assembled by a library over the years, the resulting 
compilation would be a three* or four*part checklist for 
any given year. After a sufficient time lag had assured 
relative completeness, we would then issue a single* 
volume complete cumulation of the distinct yearly lists. 

For example* in 1976. a 1975 checklist might t>e 
issued containing those items published in i975 and 
pertaining to 1975. In 1977, a 1976 checklist would be 
published, as be/dre. together with a second 1975 
checklist containing only those items pertaining to 1975 
but published or issued in 1976. 

The pattern would continue until completeness for 
1 975 had been assured, perhaps in 1 978t at which time a 
cumulative volume of all four previous 1975 checklists 
would be compiled and published. 

Ever? though the goal of the checklist complete- 
ness, the transitory and ephemeral character of certain 
classes of state publications probably warrant theirexclu* 
sion. For instance, the Library of Congress Monthly 
Checklist omits mention of publications in several 
categories, including: (i) college anduniversity catalogs. 
(2) state university press publications of a nonofficial or 
private character, (3) loose<leaf additbns, (4) slip lawSt 
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and (5) ephemeral material Such as b)an)( forms and 
publisher's announcements. 

We find nttle reason to quarrel with these omissions, 
and tha Library of Congress practice will probably be 
followed in our checklist. 

Two other peculiarities of t:ie LC Checkfist are 
worthy of note. Ftrst, a listing of publications of interstate 
and regional agencies and associations of state officials, 
and another listing of library surveys, studies, manuals, 
and statistical reports, are appended to the end of each 
Monthiy Checkfisi A similar appendix for the former (i.e., 
interstate organizations) would be included in our check* 
fist, and abbreviated cross-referencing entries may also 
be provided under the individual states, wherever these 
are reasonably few in number. Cooperative publications 
(federal and state, and state-to-state) would be listed 
under the state(S). 

So far as library surveys are concerned, it seems to 
us that they are best incorporated into the body of the 
checklist. 

The second peculiarity of the LC Monthly Checkfist 
involves its semiannual and annual cumulations of 
periodicals, where ' periodicar' seems to be defined as 
any publication issued more frequently than annualty. We 
are not convinced of the usefulness of such a segrega- 
tion, and we will incorporate periodicals into the checklist 
itsetf. where they will be accessible via the indexes. 

B. Checklists: The Retrospective Program 

The preparation of re*rospec*fVe checklists is a mas- 
sive undertaking, whose difficulty increases greatly as 
one proceeds further back in time toward the mid- 
nineteenth century, and receives diminishing assistance 
from tC and from individual state lists and other biblio- 
graphic sources. Accordingly, we are hesitant to under- 
take the preparation of the retrospective checklist before 
we gain some experience in the preparation of current 
checklists. 

Generallyt formats for citations, for individual en- 
tries, and for indexes should remain essentiaily the same 
in the retrospective as in the current checklists, though 
questions of overall format will arise largely because of 
the greater number of years covered by each retrospec- 
tive checklist. 

We conceive of retrospective checklists prepared in 
decadai segments, with a separate and truly cumulative 
index volume covering each ten-year period. Classifica- 
tion by year, which is the primary addittonafconsideTaiion 
in the retrospective checkJistt may then beintroduced into 
the checklist if it seems desirable to do so. 

C. MlcropubllcftUon: Th« Rfttrosptctlve Program 

Mtcropubljcation of all past state documents is an 
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impossibly immense task: obviously some set of criteria 
or principles of selection must be employed in order to 
reduce the job to a rational and manageable size. To this 
end, we have selected the regular (mostly annual) official 
serial reports of the major state administrative agencies 
and their chief subdivisions as the basic content of the 
retrospective program. 

We will not ordinarily be concerned with mono- 
graphs, skigle commission or committee reports, legis- 
lative or judicial publications, the regular reports of highly 
specialized (mainly small) subdivisions of major depart- 
ments, or fugitive and ephemeral material, as valuable as 
some of this is to researchers. Access and acquisitkxis 
problems will prove too troublesome for much of this 
material 

The retrospective micropublication pro-am will be 
limited, though perhaps not indefinitely, to the com- 
prehensive serial reports of major state departments and 
their chief subdivisions* as. for instance, the departments 
of agriculture* natural resources* public works and 
utilities, transportation, banking, health, taxation, and so 
on^ State hierarchical idiosyncracies will largely be ig- 
nored, and publications will be included purely on the 
basis of the importance and breadth of their content or 
subject matter. 

Admittedly, some editoriar* judgments will be intro- 
duced in the selection of publications of secondary impor- 
tance, especially those within the sphere of influence of a 
larger departmental report (e.g.. the Commission on 
Higher Education within the Department of Education), 
Nevertheless, major agency reports remain, for the most 
part, a clear means of restricting the scope of the retro- 
spective segment to a manageable level, while at the 
same time providing for the republication of a significant 
portion of state documentsof permanent research value. 

Our size estimate for the single year 1972 gives an 
estimated total page count for these major annual reports 
of about 500,000 pages, or some 5,600 standard 98- 
page microfiche masters. Thus, a cfecacfe cumulation 
might comprise as many as 50,000 fiche. decreasing 
retrospectively. Obviously, financial conskJerations— for 
us as weH as for the library customers — will compel usto 
move very cautiously in this area. 

The retrospective program itself will be produced in 
time periods judged to be the most feasible and valuable 
on the basis of careful analysis of library and user needs. 
Tentatively, we envision decade segitients. beginning 
with the 1960s and proceeding retrospectively: as the 
volume of published original material decreases, time 
periods largerthan ten^year segments may beemployed. 

The microfiche format of choice — for retrospective 
and current micropublishing — will be ''standard" ANSI 
Type 1A sHver-gelatin mk^ofiche. filmed at a reduction 
ratio not exceeding 24:1. Some consideration will be 
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given to usrng non-$flver fiche (e.g.. diazo) for certain 
aspects of the Ctirrenf segment 

Bibliographic information would appear on headers 
as well as on eye-visuai information targets. Thedatawilf 
follow the pattern and hierarchy established for the 
checklists, even though document checklists for retro* 
spective time periods may not be available, if at all. until 
well after the fiche are produced 

Eye-legible information on the microfiche will include 
the segment and project descriptions^ years covered* 
state, subject category* agency name, publication title* 
and pagination. Prior to the publication of a checklist* 
external bibliographic tools will be limited to Library of 
Congress-format catalog cards. 

Finally, so far as retrospective document acquisition 
js concerned, we are not anticipating overty serious 
difficulties, at least not for the major state agency reports 
of the most recent decades. Naturally* problems will 
multiply for earlier years, and they will vary from state to 
state and from agency to agency. 



D* Micropublication: The Current Program 

Preliminary information from librarians and docu- 
ment specialists indicates a distinct lack of enthusiasm 
for republication, on a current basiSi of serial reports of 
major state agencies. There is conskJerabty more inter- 
est in the micropublication of smaller, singular, and less 
readily available material. 

We are presently attempting to formulate a coherent 
micropublication package to accompany production of 
the current state publications checklists — one whose 
scope will extend to less comprehensive, non-serial (ir* 
regular) reports in areas of significant current interest. 

The following subject areas seem to us the most 
promising in terms of a current micropublication program: 

1. Environment — including pollution control and 
conservation of natural resources. 

2. Law Enforcement — including analyses of police 
and prison systems, juvenile delinquency* etc. 

3. HeaJth Care — including community prenatal* 
mental health* and other health service pro- 
grams. 

4. Social Reform — including consumerism* 
human rights* minoilty rights* etc. 

5. Stateand Comnujnity Development — including 
housing and urban development as welJ as perti^ 
nent studies in transportation and industrial de^ 
velopment. 

6. Welfare and Poverty — including long-term un- 
employment and generational poverty* 

7. Finance, Budget^ and Taxation 



Republication of the documents would be on stan- 
dard-format microfiche, and would be cone tir/errf with the 
issuance of the checklist or* possibly, a proper bibliog- 
raphy* which, together with Library of Congress format 
catalog cards, would serve as external bibliographic aids. 
Bibliographic information on the fiche themselves would 
correspond tothe checklist hierarchy (as in the retrospec- 
tive program), but concurrent publication would allow the 
checklist or bibliography entry number to he added tothe 
microfiche header. 

The overall intent here is to make available in mi- 
crofiche truly current official state publication^^ in those 
areas of greatest research interest* and in a thorough and 
well-controlled fashion. Some general coherency would 
be attempted* and certain subject areas will be excluded 
altogether. A real effort will be made to include, in fiche* 
such categories as the publications of agricultural and 
engineering experiment stations* cooperative extension 
services, legislative committees arxJ commissions. arxJ 
of legislative councils. 

Again, we must emphasize that this aspect of the 
overall program remains somewhat tentative* and its 
implemention will depend on the advice and cooperation 
we continue to seek from document specialists and re- 
searchers. Further* the current program will become 
entirely viable once we have concluded an appropriate 
working relationship with certain key collecting and 
cataloging sources. We are moving toward this 
crucial objective, and we have good reason to believe 
that our efforts will succeed* 

Clearly* JHS' State Publications Program can not 
and will not be all things to aJI people. We are convinced, 
however, that our own serious and Jong-range commit- 
ment to the program — and some good fortune — 
combined with the heJp and support of a wide r^nge of 
specialists and professionals will enable IHS to oanfy off 
this singularly important micropubllshing program. Im- 
modest? Perhaps* But modesty for Its own sake has little 
relevancy here; care* caution, strong interest* profes- 
sionalism artd dedication to the highest attainable pub- 
lishing standards — these are the characteristics and 
criteria that will bring the State Publications Program to 
you and to those you serve* 

SOME REFERENCE SOURCES PGR THE 
STATE PUBUCATIONS PROGRAM (A SELECT LIST) 

Bibliography of OassificaHon Schemes Used tor State Document 
CotfBctidnS. Ruth Hartman* Comfriler. Documents to the Peopte 
3:4(1976). 

Bowker* R. R. StBte Putiiceik>ns: a PtomfonatUsr (190d). 
Childs* James. Gcmmment Document Blbffography in the United 

States and Bsewhere. (1942). 
"Cun^nt Cheddists of State Publtcattona." Barbara Nefson* Compitor, 

Updated Jn Government Pubtfcations Review* 
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Current ChecM/sts of State Put>ffcatfOns. New York State Ubraiy. 

Legislative Relerance Library (1^62)^ 
Curren! Checkfists of State PubiJcatiorns. as of May 1. 1962 " Ubrary 

fjesources and Techntcat Services 6. (1962). 
Fry^B M ''Naljonal and State-vvtde Planning for Bibliographic Control 

of State Gowernment Documents. " Prepared for ALA^'GOOORT 

11974). 

Hardin. Ruth. United States State Publications " College and Re- 
search tJbranes 12:l6l (19511. 

Hasse. A. R. tndex of Economic MateriBI in Documer^ts of the States of 
the United States (1907-22J. 

Holbrook. F K. "Checklist of Current Slate. Federal arid Canadian 
PuWicatHDns. Revised to June 1. 1965.** t^iv Ubrary Journal SB. 
(t965). 

Jenkins. W S Collected f^bfic Documents of the States 09A7\. 



Love. MargareL "State Oocumente CheckNsts. " Ubrary Trertds{19QSy 
Ltoyd. Gwendolyn. "State Oocument Biblrc^rapHy." library Quarterly 
(1048). 

Montfjiy Checklist o* State Pubtica&ons. Exchartge and Gift Oiwision, 

Ubraiy of Congress (1910). 
The f\fatfonai Directory of State Agencies. M. Velfnni. et ai . Co^f^ler, 

(1974). 

Weech. T. L. State Governments a$ Publishers^ Art Anafytic Study 

State Government PubUcalJons. Unpublisheddlssertation.Unrver' 

sity of IJIinois (1972). 
Wilcox. Jeronte. (ed.) Manuaion the Use of State Publications. ( 1 940). 
Witeox. Jerome. Bibliography of Weiv Gu^es and Aides to Public 

Documents Use (1953-1956) Contmuea the series in Speciai 

tJbraries (Nov. 1949. Dec. 1949. Jan. 1954). 
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First off. Id like to give you some background on the 
Government Printing Office. 

Printing in the United States Government is a unique 
support service — unique, because tfie printing itselft and 
the equipment used are controlled by a special public 
law. 

Since t777. when the second continental congress 
was evacuated from Philadelphia* there has been the 
need for laws and regulations to bring order to the many 
things printed by and for the government. 

In t86t. Congress established a Government Print- 
ing Office, and then in the Act of January t2. 1895* 
Congress consolidated the laws relating public printing 
into Title 44* United States Code emitted "Public Printing 
and Documents." 

This act established a permanent Congressional 
Joint Committee on Printing and created the position of 
Public Printer of the United States as head oi the GPO. 

The Joint Committee on Printing, in effect, is the 
Board of Directors for the Government Printing Office. 

Our primary printing responsibility remains as it has 
always been to provide service ferthe Congress. Also* 
we are responsible for printing services for the federal 
departments and agencies. 

One of our most important tasks is the printing of the 
proceedings and debates of the United States Congress* 
better known as the Congresslonai Record. Fitly 
thousand copies of this publication are produced each 
day that the Senate and the House of Representatives 



are in session. The average record is about the ^izeofa 
38'page daily newspaper. 

Regardless of whether the record is 16 or 300 pages* 
it is delivered to the Congressional Post Office at ttie 
Capitoi — before 6:30 a.m. the next morning. And. I might 
add that unlike the average newspaper, it contains neith- 
er advertising nor illustrations. Each page is solidty filled 
with text. 

To do these things* the GPO has 8*000 employees. 
Most are in the main complex, but we are also located all 
around the county in fieM printing plants, printing pro- 
curement offices* bookstores* and in our two documents 
distribution centers^ 

In the main plantt which is one of the largest printing 
plants in the world, we have 14t presses and 379 
typesetting machines spread over 32 acres of floor 
Space. 

We do more than 350 million dollars in business 
each year — approximately 60 percent of this is procured 
from commercial firms. 

We have 32 million dollars worth of equipment an^ 
our land and buitdings could not be replaced for less than 
75 million dollars. 

We receive over 1,tOO orders for printing each day* 
use 8 carloads of paper in-house each day and* our 
contractors use 14 cartoads of paper daily. We print well 
Over One million publications a year. 

GPO procurement of almost every type of printing 
imaginable is based on the competitive bid system, and 
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foltows closety the Federal Procurement Regulations 
under which all government agencies operate. 

As you all know — paper is in short supply, and is 
becoming more expensive. In fact, our paper costs have 
risen 98 percent in recent years. Add to this a postage 
Increase of over 400 percent, since the Postal Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1971. when the Postal Service became a 
business and began charging all federal agencies full 
postage^ and a tabor increase of 64 percent, and I believe 
you wilt understand why increases are necessary. 

Our pricing policy does not reflect an attempt to 
make a profit on the sale of publications. 

We are establishing prices at a standard that will 
allow us to recover costs* and no higher. We are* In other 
words, only trying to break even. After sutistantial Josses 
for the past two years* largely due to postage increases* 
we are working to put the program back on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

However, often times you have to spend money — to 
save in the long run. To do this — GPO decided to take a 
giant step and enter the field of micropublishing. The 
Public Printer requested approval for GPO to enter the 
field of micropublishing and to offer filmed documents to 
customers either in addition to or in lieu of printing. The 
Joint Committee on Printing approved the request and 
the Public Printer established a GPO Micropublishing 
Advisory Committee. 

A questionnaire was developed and forwarded to 
1.138 Federal Depository Libraries. Eighty-seven per- 
cent of the libraries responded In favor of receiving 29 
percent of their documents in a microfiche format. It was 
also determined the Code of Federat RegufationswoM 
be an ideal test vehicle. The Code of Federal Reguta- 
tions consists of 132 volumes^ contains 681OOO pages* 
weighs 144 pounds and is more than BVz feet long. 
Twenty-five percent of the file is updated and reprinted on 
a quarterly basis — resulting in a complete new issue 
each year We felt that most librarians would appreciate 
convertir^g feet of shelf space into approximate^ 4 
inches of microfiche. 

The film format used for the pilot project will be the 
Standard 98 Frame 24:1 nominal reduction Ratio Mi- 
crofiche Format. A Specification was prepared request- 
ing: 

A first generation negative camera master that 
would be forwarded to National Archives 

A second generation direct dupticate negative inter- 



mediate that would be retained by GPO. 

A third generation direct duplicate negative that 
would be forwarded to the libraries that they woutd 
maintain in archival storage and — 

A fourth generation non-silver negative for library 
use — containing a color stripe in the header area. 

The title would be in OCRB* which is available on an 
IBM Golf Ball. The title would contain four lines of manu- 
script in characters not less than 1.8mm high. 

The Government Printing Office does not intend to 
establish in-house microform production capabilities, all 
such activities shall be directed toward experienced com- 
mercial sources. 

Development of the procurement specification was 
undertaken by members of the Public Printer s Micropub- 
lishing Advisory Council with full review before publica- 
tion by those individuals and organizations competent to 
judge the content of such commercial procurement 
specfficatibns for a microform product. 

Such specifications eluded existing industry, mili- 
tary and national standards with respect to filming* proc- 
essing, packaging, and shipment of the film product. 

The If^M was advertised* submitted ttids evaluated, 
a pre-award survey completed — and a contract awarded 
In September 1 975. At present* all systems are go and rf 
things rontfnue as planned* the entire CFR should be 
completed by late November or early December. 

We anticipate savings in reduced production costs 
and mailing costs and a decrease in total storage area 
rt^quired to house distribution stocks. 

As an example of the production cost reductions 
expected from the proposed pilot program* it is estimated 
that if 1/6 of the total distribution list of the entire CFR 
would accept the microfiche product, more than 
$300*000 would be saved the first year. 

Of all the Systems benefits expected in the program* 
the two most important are — response to the desires of 
the Depository Library System and the expected in- 
crease in availability of government documentatton to the 
general public. 

At the Conclusion of the pilot program* a full 
economic anatysis will be developed and forwarded to 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

This is GPO's giant Step into micropublishing and 
only the first of many that may follow. 
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micropublishing at the bureau of the census 



pauf t xisset 

chief, data access and use laboratory 
bureau of the census 
wasNngton, d.c. 



The Bureau of the Census has been in the microform 
business for a long time. And while other agencies or 
companies might have more microform frames to their 
credit* few have probably outshone the Census Bureau in 
variety of major applications of this medium> So before I 
settle down to tell you the basic facts of vhat is now 
available from the Census Bureau and how to get it, let 
me give you some backgrounds 

The Census Bureau was one of the first government 
agencies to use microfilm for a large-scale operation.' 
The earliest use was for preservation of records, not for 
the miniaturization of publications. 

When we take a census of the population and hous- 
ing every ten years, we generatealot of paper — all of the 
forms used by enumerafors or fil(ed out by citizens — 
which we then use in compiling the statistics used to 
apportion seats in Congress and to meet other statistical 
needs in the nation. But ever since Civil War veterans and 
their dependents were granted pensions, the census 
schedules have had ^ major secondary use. They have 
been used to provide proof of age when a birth certificate 
is not available. Thus it has been necessary to preserve 
these records for continuing access as well as archival 
purposes. 

Preserving these records was no small task. The 
quantity of documents was ever increasing^ Records 
were subject to getting out of order and to damage by 
repeated searches through them. Fire destroyed most of 
the recorcte for the 1890 census. Preservation of the 
schedules was a major concern in the early twentieth 
century. Binding and photocopying were tried. Finally In 
the late 1930s the Census Bureau found that mi- 
crophotography was the answer. In the next few years all 
of the census schedules from 1790 to 1930 were mi^ 
crofilmedi and beginning with the 1940 census the 
schedules have been microfilmed in timely fashion. The 
microfomn makes the retention of voluminous paper no 
longer necessary. In the last couple of years all of iJhe 
forms collected in the 1 970 census have been shredded 
and turned into just so much recycled paper. Meanwhile, 
the historical records on microfilm are continually being 
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accessed by a special staff to meet the requirements of 
age verification for individuals applying for Social Securi- 
ty benefits, passports, or other benefits. The searches 
are performed, of course. on>y by swom census em- 
ployees, since personal records from all modem cen- 
suses are completely confidential. 

The next major step in microform use at the Bureau 
of the Census resulted from our own invention^ computer 
input via microfilm^ In thefirst full-scale non-experimental 
use of a computer, the bureau used Univac I to process 
its 1 950 census. Data input was via punc^d cards, later 
converted to tape* but the process proved to be rather 
slow and subject to too much chance of error in data 
input. Alternate types of input were studied but rejected 
until a microfilm-based system was devefoped in con* 
junction with the National Bureau of Staridards^ The 
acronym FOSDIC, contrived fr^m the name film Ot>tical 
SersinQ pavice for Aiput to Cbmputers. was applied to 
this new system used first in the 1960 census. 

FOSDIC is based on the use of a questionnaire or 
other input document in which the respondent fills in 
certain dots to represent answers to each question. 
Optical scanning equipment can interpret the position of 
dots on a page» and translate them Into signals the 
computer can understand The use of microfilm In lieu of 
the original document allows for greater control at various 
stages In the process. It also» however^ requires a precf- 
sion arid speed in the microfilming operation not ap- 
proached by then existing equipment. The Census 
Bureau's own engineers developed sophisticated haid- 
ware to feed documents, turn pages» and take the 
tures, to FHWluce FOSDIC-readable census records on 
microfilm. This microfilming and optical scanning equip- 
ment combined to produce the ability to process the 
mindtxsggKng quantity of records produced in taking a 
census in a relativety cost-effective manner. This system 
has been refined since 1960. but the basic principal 
remains the sama 

These background uses for microfilm may be Inter* 
esting to you. but you're liable to be more concemed with 
the availability of census resources via microform. The 
third microfomn use HI describe Is in the reproductton of 
publications. About twenty years ago, the Census 
Bureau undertook the filming of the volumes from the 
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1 790 to 1 890 Censuses for archival purposes. Later these 
reels were transferred to the custody of the National 
Archives. A few years later, major 1960 census publica- 
tions were microfilmed wtth the primary purpose of effi- 
ciently providing single copies of reports which had gone 
out-of-print. 

It was finally in 1968 that the Census Bureau planted 
both feet in the micropublishing business and made 
arrangements for all of its publicatbns (excepting only 
issues of a preliminary or advance nature) to be regularly 
put on microfiche. This was the first time for microforming 
any of the major statistical reports other than the decan^ 
nial census of population and housing: items like the 
Statistical Abstract, the censuses of manufacturing and 
business* Current Population Reports, guides^ indexes, 
methodological reports* and so forth. Originally tNs was a 
joint venture with the National Technical Information 
Services (IMTIS) of the Department of Commerce, but 
more recently the Census Bureau's Library has assumed 
the creation and dissemination functbn. Now you can 
generally count on microfiche of just about any census 
publication to be available within a couple of months of 
the time the first copy comes off the presses. 

As a sideline I might mention that certain maps are 
also available in microform. Five thousand map sheets 
showing street networks and statistical area boundaries 
m 250 urbanized areas and a smattering of smaller 
places were put onto 1250 special format microfiche as 
part of a mrcroforming the 1970 Census Block Statistics 
reports. The Census Bureau also created for internal 
purposes 35mm microfilm of all of its unpublished maps 
covering all areas down to the smallest villages and 
census enumeration districts. These microfilms can also 
be repioduced for libraries or other users. 

In the last few years private firms have also jomed 
into the business of microforming Census Bureau publi- 
cations, especially those dating back to earlier periods. 
One company has microformed all decennial census 
publrcations, which date back to 1 790. and another com- 
pany tackJed all of the other publications, which date back 
to 1 820. Stin other companies have microformed reports 
from a more limited range of years or subject matter. The 
various companies used different microformat* so where 
coverage overlaps you may have your choice among 
negative or positive fichet 35 millimeter film or even 
microprints.^ 

For those of you interested in how to obtain mi- 
croforms of census publications HI return to that topic a 
little later. 

First let*s talk about why we go to the trouble of 
microforming all of these publications. From the prospec- 
tive user's pdnt of view it offers a chance to save a lot of 



Space, or conversely to acquire more data given fixed 
Space or monetary resources. However, since not all 
library patrons have yet proclaimed their full acceptance 
of microformSt perhaps K is more realistic, for this group, 
to (1) stress the utility of maintaining microfict^te as a 
backup to conventional publications on the shelf which 
might become lost or damaged or may be needed simul- 
taneously by more than one patron; or (2) to suggest that 
you may want to maintain the most commonly used 
publications on the shelf* while having a more extensive 
collectbn on microfiche av?^lable for ttie more sophisti- 
cated researcher. 

But is it really worth the bureau's trouble to market 
and disseminate this microfiche, which has been created 
basically for archival purposes? Certainly it is nice to 
make a few users happy. But the more salient factors in 
mind these days are the high cost of printing and ware^ 
housing. If we couM manage to publish just the right 
number of copies of a publication so that we never were 
left with too many in the warehouse, but still always had 
one to sell when another purchaser came along, this 
would not be a major concern. But with the drastically 
escalating cost of paper, the incentives are high to avoid 
overprinting — and that easily leads to not printing 
enough. Many census users have been frustrated with 
the numt)er of imporiant 1970 census publications al- 
ready out-of-print. Microfiche alk>ws us to reproduce 
out-of*print publications in hard copy for the user at a cost 
to him of about 6cents a page, less than we woukl charge 
for photocopying a book, atbeit more ttian one would pay 
if the original publications were still availabie. But this 
does provide a realistic way of assuring that no out-of* 
print publication becomes completely unavailable. 

The bureau has in one instance also used microfiche 
as a way of avoiding conventional publication altogether 
and the costs associated with it. By a strange set of 
economics any federal agency issuing a publication must 
pay the Government Printing Office (GPO) the startup 
costs for its printingt yet the proceeds from any sale go 
entirely to GPO. This amounts to a considerable financial 
disincentive against pubRshing any major document. The 
1972 Census of Retail Trade recently was caught in the 
squeeze of rising publcation costs from which it escaped 
only by determining that most of one publication series, 
Merchandise Une Sales, would be microfiched but not 
printed. The United States Summary is now In print butt 
for the remaining reporis giving state and SMSA data* 
hard copy will be provided via the standard mechanism 
for microfiche print-outs through the Census Library, and 
will not be available from GPO. I am not trying to repre- 
sent this as a particularly clever solution — after all. every 
user will be stuck with a higher cost per hard copy than for 
corresponding pubications through GPOi and there may 
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be Some confusion for users in knowing where to get 
what. In this case, however, it represented the only way 
out. But this may prove, if our marketing is successful and 
users accept this mode of dissemination, to be a viable 
precedent for other items which might otherwise go un- 
published for lack of funds or lack of demand in the 
hundreds or thousands of copies. 

Timing may be one other factor which encourages 
the Census Bureau to pursue data dissemination via 
microfictie. Prtntir^ a document through GPO or its con- 
tractors can take anywhere from 2 weeks to 3 months, 
occasior^lly more. Dissemination through the Superin- 
terKJent of Documents can doubte or triple that time lag. If 
we could just develop a way of microforming publications 
before they go to print rather than after they came back, 
users could obtain urgently needed data in eye readable 
form with the same timing advantages now possible tor 
the data we disseminate on computer summary tapes. 
This is not possible given our present microforming 
equipment, but it does represent a challenge for future 
work. 

While I am emphasizing the future let me injicate 
some of the major challenges we at the Census Bureau 
face. The app^rte of American government, business, 
and the public at large for statistical information has been 
increasing at an enormous rate. In an attempt to be 
responsive to these demarKJs the Bureau of the Census 
published twice as many pages in reports from the 1 970 
census as from the i960 census, and in addition made 
somewhere around 1 0 times as much data availabto on 
1 970 census computer summary tapes as was available 
tn the expanded 1970 census published reports. Most of 
these increases were in the availability of data for rela- 
tively small areas: county subdivisions, census tracts, 
enumeration districts, e^n city blocks. 

We are already aware that there is demand for still 
further increases for the 1 980 census. And from that part 
of the user community that hasn t yet been able to afford 
the computer re^lution. there is the demarKl for access 
to summary tape data in eye readable form. Ail of these 
demands come in the context of drastically increasing 
publication costc which may well force a retrenchment 
rather than an expansion of publication plans. That ap- 
plies to both the 1 980 Census of Population and Housing 
arKJ the 1977 Economic Censuses. 

Into this conte)ct of htgh demand for more eye reada^ 
bte data comes the fourth major type of use for mi- 
croforms at the Bureau of the Census. So far, Tve men- 
tioned the preservation of records, input to computers, 
and reproduction and publications. The fourth use is 
output from computers. 

For the last several years programmers at the 
bureau have used computer output microfilm (COAj) in 



fieu of paper on many large scale computer print-out jobs* 
using some COM hardware of our own and a COM unit 
owned by another rwarby federal agency. The cast per 
page is less and storage or reproduction is so much 
easier, tt was a logical next step to create certain data 
products for public use also on a medium which can 
easily arKj cheaply be reproduced on demand, and we 
have now produced several major unpublished tabula* 
tions of 1970 census data on i6mm microfilm (see ap- 
pendix B). This certainly opens up the possibility that 
computer output microforms may indeed be the mediaon 
which we can afford to make available the additional data 
in so much demand. 

I have one niore use of microforms touching one of 
the newest areas of microform technology, and one in 
which I have personally been irwolved. A few years ago I 
created a computerized indexing system for the data 
contents of i970 census summary tapes and publica- 
tions. We hoped to publish a generally useful irKlex using 
computer print*outs ger^rated by the system. Unfortu- 
nately, high Speed printer copy didnt offer the readability 
required, and GPO's LINOTRON negative etching by 
computer was too cumbersome and expensive for this 
application. Fortur^teiy. we discovered that a sophisti- 
cated computer output mtcrofitm device available to us 
could offer the resolution required for blowing up to page 
size negatives for printing. The index to 1970 Census 
Summary Tapes arKJ Index to Selected 1970 Census 
Reports were the first Census Bureau publications large- 
ly generated via computer output microfilm. 

WedkJn't stop there. Notonly could computer output 
microfilm produce publishable tey.t, it could also produce 
publishable graphics, given sufficiently sophisticated 
computer software. The Census Bureau Is the process 
of publishing Urban Atlases tor the 65 largest metropoli- 
tan areas in the country, consisting of a series of maps in 
which data values for various small geographic areas are 
represented by their color shading, all produced via 
computer output microfilm. These high quality maps 
Should not be confused with computer-generated maps 
produced on standard Wne printers; maps whicti are not 
especially easy to read. The Urben Atlases are printed in 
color and look like the product of a profes^onal cvtog- 
rapher who labored months over negatives and screens, 
but have been produced at a fraction of the cost. 

The Census Bureau has made its commitment to 
computer output microforms and is in the process of 
acquiring precision COM equipment. The new COM unit 
win be able to produce 16mm, 35mm, or lOSmmfilm and 
will directly create microfiche with Indexing and titling. 
With support software it will offer full graphics capability. 
With tt we will be at)(e to support a wide range of applica- 
tions while saving ourselves a lot of money. 
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I promised to return to the subject of how you can 
obtain census publications on microforms. Any finat pub- 
lication issued since January 1988 can be ordered on 
microfiche through the Bureau of theOensus Libraryi 
Washington, D.C. 20233. A complete list of these publi- 
cations for each year is contained in the Bureau of the 
— Census-catalog for that year. Payment for microfiche is 
required in advance^ and since pricing is currently on a 
per-fiche basis you should first write or call for a price 
quotation. We are soon to reexamine our pricing 
schedule and we may switch to one standard price for 
any titte regardless of the number of fiche, so as to 
simplify ordering procedures. 

As I mentioned earlier hard copy print^outs from 
microfiche may also be ordered from our library* espe- 
cfally useful for out-of-print put)licatjons. In either casei 
you should be able to expect your order to be on its way to 
you a week to 1 0 days from receipt of your payment. For 
those of you interested in microforms of publications 
before 1 968. a list of the various federal and commercial 
suppliers and what they offer is appended to this artkile. 

So far, I would have difficutty describing the demand 
for Census Bureau microfiche as impressive* From 1 968 
to early 1 975 the National Technical Information Service 
sold well over 50*000 census microfiche, but it turns out 
the great majority of those fiche were generated for only 
28 orders: 17 ordered the full set of reports comprising 
2*637 fiche, and 1 1 ordered a smalfer set of 582 fiche* 
_^rd0fs received by the census library have been running 
oniy a few a month. 

Actually the library experienced a dramatic upsurge 
in inquiries just fast month* Thatmightde^ssedatedwlth- 
two events* In October we held our second workshop for 
librarians and these have been the first groups we have 
told about our microfiche services* Then the October 
issue of Data User News, our monthly newsletter, told a 
larger audience about this service. To say the least, our 
microfiche marketing program phor to a couple of months 
ago was far from aggressive, nor was tt eftecttve* 

We hope this will change* We dkl make up a lot of 
order forms ior 1970 census microfiche, but it is entirety 
possible that we didnl send those orderforms to the right 
people* Future Census Bureau Catalogs will give more 
prominent treatment to microfiche* A simplified pricing 
policy may assist our marketing effort* We expect to 
promote more aggressively in the near future the role of 
microfiche and hard copy from mio^ofiche for use in lieu of 
the increasing number of out-of-print publications* 

Two practices certainty reduce demand for mi- 
croforms* Government Depository Libraries receive free 
copfes of government publications they want, but current 
arrangements do not allow them to elect to receive 
mterofictie instead* Expensively printed books are tree 



but inexpensive fiche will cost them moneyi aibeit not 
much, so you know what most librarians are choosing. 
Another practice which we may have more control over is 
ihat-we-do-not-conrently^offer-a-sabscriptionnsen/iceior 
microfiche of all census publications in particidar series. 

We expect the demand tor microform products to 
increase. We recently completed a prototype survey of 
business users of statistical information. Due to the pilot 
nature of this sun/ey* which was essentially a feasibility 
study for a larger scale survey, the results are based ona 
small sample and are limited in their generalty. PreUmi- 
nary results do* however, tend to confirm the intuitive 
notion that larger firms are more tikely to use microforms 
and to have microform reading equipment than smaller 
firms. And, among the respondents who indicated they 
were using microforms, most indicated they expected 
their use of microfilm and microfiche to increase, and 
hence, presumably their receptiveness of future statisti- 
cal publications on microform. 

Our marketing practices on microfiche will improve 
to meet your needs if you, especially you in the library 
community, will let us know what you perceive your 
needs to be. I currently head a task group i;*^ Publication 
policy for the 1977 Economto Censuses ano ^e will be 
making decisions on the priority of microform output from 
that data base. Not everyone in that task group !c yet 
convinced that there is really demand for microforms* We 
would do well to hear from serious prospective users. 
Subscription systems or depository library privileges are 
not likely to come about unless microform users com- 
municate their needs* There should be ways of cutting 
^owfHhe-twe-month-las-time-^between pubJication and 
availability of microfiche, given sufficient demand* We 
could also benefit to hear from users who advocate a 
particular kind of interr^l Indexing on the fiche them- 
selves. 

We can help you if you let us know* Let us hear from 

you. 

Appendix A 

United States Census PubUcetlons In Mlcrofdrm 

A list of agencies and publishers known to the Bureau of 
the Census Library Staff as of October 1975, to have 
microform copies availat))e for sale to the public* 



Decennial Censuses 



1790-1890 



Publications Sales Branch (NEPS) 
National Archives (QSA) 
Washington. D*C* 20408 
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Publications of the Bureau of the Census, 1793- 
1917. This set includes the pubiicatioris from 
the first eleven censuses, 1790*1890, and a 
publications list issued in 1917. 

The Catalog of Nationed Archives Microfilm 
PubScations, published in 1974, identifies the 
42 rolls of this set as T82S of Record Group 
(RG) 29. 

Format: Positive microfilm — 35mm. 
1790-1970 

Research Publications, Inc. 
12 Lunar Drive 

New Haven, Connecticut 06S2S 

United States Decennial Census Publicatk)ns, 
1790 to 1970. Includes population and non* 
population reports issued as a part of each of 
the decennial censuses. 

A Guide to the Mk^rofilm Edition of United 
States Census PubticaSonssen/es as a bibliog* 
raphy and reel index. 

Format: Positive microfilm — 35mm. 

1960 

Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington. D.C. 20233 

19G0 Censuses of Population and Housing. 
Includes PHC(1)» Census Tracts; Population. 
Volumes I through III: Housing, Volumes I 
through Vll. 

A Microfilm Order Form lists prices for paper 
copy of the Individual reports. 

Format: Paper copy microfilm. 

1970 

Bureau of the Census 
Library 

Washington, D.C. 20233 

1 970 Censuses of Population and Housing final 
reports- 

Price quotations fumished upon request. 
Format: Microfiche. 

Other Publications 

Greenwood Press, inc. 
SI Riverside Avenue 
Westport. Connecticut 06880 



United States Census Publications, i820*i945 
(Exdudive of Decennial Census Publications). 
Based on entries in Part 2 of United States 
Library of Congress. Census library Project. 
Catatog of United States Census Pubiicatkms. 
1790 * 1945. 

A checklist with schedule of prices is available. 

Has in process United States Census Publica- 
tions, 1946*1967 (Exdustve of Decennial Cen* 
sus Publications). 

Format: Microfiche. 

Congressional Information Service (CIS) 
4720 Montgomery Lane 
Washir^on, D.C. 20014 

Census publications fisted in the Amehtoan 
Stetfcffcs Index 1974 Annu^ and Retrospec- 
tive Edition and its Supptmyente- Includes pub* 
lications from the 1970 decennial census and 
other publications beginning largely In 1973. 

Fdrmat: Microfiche. 

Reader Microprint Corporation 

101 Rfth Avenue 

New Yorkt New York 10003 

Census publications listed in the Monthly 
Catalog of United States Government PubUca- 
nons, 19S8 to date. 

A catatog and price list is available. 

Fomiat: Microprint. 

Bureau of the Census 
Library 

Washington. D.C. 20233 

Census pubilcations containing final data is* 
sued January 1968 and subsequently. Some 
series (e.g., Working Papers. Technical Pa- 
pers, P-Series) are available from date of origin. 
Beginning with the 1973 reports, eacti census 
putriication has been filmed as issued. 

Price quotations fumished upon request 

Fomiat: Microfiche. 



Appeiultx B 

Unpubtlahwl Census Data In Microform 

The following 1970 census files are available on comput- 
er output microfilm. Further information may be obtained 
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from the Customer Services Branch, Data user Services 
Division, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 
20233. 

Master EnumeraSon District List. List of all states, 
counties, county subdivisions (townships, etc., or 
census county divisions), places (cities* villages, un^ 
incorporated places* etc) enumeration districts and 
btock groups in hierarchical onter, along with 1970 
population and housing counts and the codes used 
fioridentifyjngareason 1970 census summary tapes. 

First Count MicrofUm. Display of numbers from First 
Count summary tape, providing complete count data 
(age, sex, race, family type and relationship, basic 
housing unit characters) for states, counties, county 
subdivisions, places, enumeration districts (ED'S) 
and block groups (BG's). Only source of data for ED's 
or BG's other than computer tapes. Documentation 
required for reading. 

Schoot District Microfiim. Same summaries as for 
First Count microfilmi for all school districts as defined 
in 1970, 

MCD/CCD Microfilm. Broad range of census statis* 
tics (complete count and sample data) for counties 
and county subdivisions (minor civil divisions — 
towns in New England, townships, etc., and census 



county divisions). Or^ source of data based on sanrr 
pie (income* education^ occupation, etc) for 
MCDVCCD's other than computer tapes. 

Househoid incorre Special TabufaSons. Tabulation 
for each SMSA, county, and place of 25,000 of house* 
holds by tenure and race of head, household size, 
and househoM income. 

Selected unpublished data from the 1960 census are 
also available on microfilm (35mm). These iriclude oata 
for census tracts* wards in cities of 25,000 inhabitants or 
more, places, minor civil divisions, and enumeration dis- 
tricts in selected states. These data are described in Data 
Access Descfiptfort No. 35 "1 960 Census of Population 
and Housing: Availabilfty of Published and Unpublished 
Data/' available on request from the Data user Services 
Division. Bureau of the Census, Washington. D C. 
20233. 

One commercial source, the National Planning Data 
Corporation, 20 Terrace Hill, Ithaca, New York 14650, 
offers microfiche and microfilm of First Count data, de- 
scribed above, in a form easier to use than the Census 
Bureau's microfilm of those data. NPDC also has some 
Second and Fourth Count data for selected areas on 
microform. 



bibliographic control 



robert grey cote 
assistant to the dean of library affairs 
southern Illinois university 
carbondale 



Until adequate bibliographical control is established 
for micropublications ail other efforts toward the effective 
utilization of microforms in libraries will be either frus^ 
trated or wasted. No matter how fine an environment is 
created for reading microforms, no matter how precise 
the standards of production, and no matter how important 
the informatk)n in microform, if adequate bibliographic 
control is lacking, patrons of libraries will not read mi- 
croforms simply because they will never know what is in 
them. Most people have a pattern which they follow when 
seeking information in the library — for instance, first 
consulting the card catalog, then periodical indexes, and 
finally reference books. They usually do not digress much 



from this pattern no matter what the subject of their 
inquiry. If microforms are not included in these sources, 
they will be missed. Recent studies in the library literature 
have clearly Indicated that people consult those re- 
sources which are most easily accessible. The more 
difficult it is for one to obtain a certain work, the less likely 
he is to seek it out. If it takes extra effort to find mi- 
ccoforms, then they will not be used. It is also true in 
libraries that the less people use a particular form of 
information, the fess they want to use it. This phenomena 
is 'especially applicable to microforms because of the 
need to use a reader, the difficulties often encountered in 
obtaining copies, and the restrictions placed on the pa- 
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tron's mobility. Consequently the farther we remove mi- 
croforms from the normal channels of bibliographic ac- 
cess within each individual library, the more we insure 
that those microfdrms will not be utilized If most mic- 
roforms do nothing but gather dust on library shelves, 
librarians will be reluctant to buy them and the market for 
micropublicatlons wifl remain unnecessarily limited. 

There is disagreement among librarians as to just 
what constitutes adequate bibliographic control of mi- 
croforms. Some people would argue that if it is possible to 
determine by any means that a particular micropubltca- 
tion is in a specific library, then bibliographic control 
exists. While this might be it ue if a person knows exactly 
what he is after and has a good reference librarian to help 
him. I think that adequate bibliographic control of mi- 
croforms should mean that when all library materials are 
divided into their generic bibliographic formats — ttiat is, 
monographs, serials, documents, manuscripts, etc.. ~ 
materials in microfOrm are as equally accessible as paper 
materials of the same type. This definition would require 
that if paper monographs are fully cataloged then 
monographs in microform should also be ful>y cataloged. 
If paper federal documents are not catak»ged* bi*' rather 
are bibEograpNcafly recorded in a check-in 'Je, then 
documents in microform should be entered in that file 
also. If there is a computer print-out of serials in the 
library, then microform serials should be included In it. 
The print-out should contain both those periodicals for 
which the library has current subscriptions and the titles 
in such large collections as the Early American Periodi- 
cals Series. Knowledgeable writers on the problems of 
bibliographical control of microforms have been advocat- 
ing this same basic concept for neariy forty years. Articles 
written on the subject in the 1930s and early 1940s by 
Keyes Metcatf. Ralph Carrutherst WytKs Wright* and 
Herman Fussier afl stressed two primary considerations: 
first, if bibliograpNc control were to be established for 
microforms, professional librarians would have to shoul- 
der the burden: and second* if the job were to be done 
effectively* microforms would have to be treated the 
same as other materials in the library.' However* despite 
the exhortations ot those experts, the infrequent surveys 
of actual library practices during the period between 1 935 
and 1950 revealed that only a few libraries were giving 
microforms full cataloging or any other bibliographic con- 
trol comparable to the treatment of paper materials. 

A number of reasons have been offered for why 
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libraries did not catalog microforms or otherwise include 
them in their normal bibliographic channels during this 
early period when the volume of micropublishing was 
Small and the number of titles being added to any one 
library would not have ovenvhelmed its staff. The ftrst 
reason is that since microforms were new, there were 
initially no estatrtished rules for cataloging them, and thus 
some libraries decided to set microforms aside and wait 
until standard procedures had been formulated. Unfortu- 
nately some of these libraries are still waiting. Next, in 
many libraries the first microforms acquired were copies 
of rare books or manuscripts. These items had an aura of 
bibliographic mystery about them which made it easy to 
decide not to try to put them Into the cardoatatog. Instead* 
frequently the microform collections were made an annex 
to the Special Colfections Department which often had 
bibliographic files that were separate from those of the 
rest of the library. Thus, an eariy impressk>n was fOrmed 
in the minds of many librarians that microforms were little 
used, esoteric materials that on>y the highly trained 
specialist would be seeking. Since these people would be 
sophisticated enough to ask a librarian to help them find 
their needs* there seemed to be little reason to provide 
detailed bbliographic access to these materials* A third 
reason for not cataloging microforms is that many of the 
earty films had insufficient internal bibliographic identifi- 
cation which made cataloging them very time- 
consuming. Thus catalogers were forced by the pres- 
sures oftheir backlogs either to ignore microforms or else 
Only give them cursory treatment* Finally* since mi- 
croforms made it possible for libraries to acquire lange 
collections of valuable materials which they had wanted 
for years* they bought them, even though they knew they 
could not properiy process the titles bibliographically. 
While no one that I can find* has ever had the temertty to 
advocate In print the notion that microfdmns should be 
blbllographtcally ignored, for a variety of reasons many 
libraries have done just that. Moreover, since librarians 
did not voice great concern over the lack of bibliographi- 
cal control of microforms, micropublishers continued to 
produce ever larger collections with insuffictentor nonex- 
istent bibliographic access. 

During the 1950s the boom in mionDpublishmg 
began in earnest. The library literature of the period 
encouraged this development with numerous articles on 
how microforms could be used to expand collections 
inexpensively while saving space. However* no more 
attention was paid to bitillographlc control of these collec- 
tions than had been in the past. By the end of the decade 
an obvious crisis had arisen. About this time* the Associa* 
tion of Research Ltoranes sponsored a study by Wesley 
Simonton to develop a compreliensive mechanism for 
bringing scholarly materials in microform under bblk>- 
graphic control and to study the problems that would 
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have to be solved before such a mechanism coukl be 
implemented/ Mr. Simonton produced what is undoubt- 
edly the finest study on the subject to date. His report 
included three primary recommendations. First, he noted 
that "internal bibliographic control, that is the controls 
provided by the bibliographic information included on the 
microform itself/* were almost universally insufficient. 
Simonton pointed out that the main reason for the lack of 
effective internal bibliographic controls was that mi- 
croreproductions were prepared by "people uninterested 
in or unaware of the information which should be in- 
cluded** on them. As a corrective he recommended that 
the following items should always be included on each 
microreproduction : 

r An eye legible brief bibliographic citation for each 

item on the mjcroform. 
2. A full bibliographic citation prepared according to 
some standard cataloging rules. If this had been 
done with every microform producedt since 
Simonton s study, we would not have the prob- 
lems we do today witti bibliographic'control. This 
procedure woutd essentially have been catalog- 
ing in publication, and it would not have been that 
difficult to implement. For instance whenever a 
library copied a book, they could have included a 
frame containing their own catalog cards for it. 
Moreover, if micropublishers had obtained 
copies of the cataloging from the libraries from 
whom they borrowed the materials for their large 
collections, then they would not have had to 
produce secondary bibliographic guides to the 
collections later. 
In addition to these two basic items, Simonton 
suggested that additional notes be included on each 
microform: the reduction ratio used; the intended location 
of the master film; the location of the original material; 
contents or gaps: reference to a separate index or de- 
scription of the materjal; any necessary statements con- 
cerning literary rights, provenance, restrk^ions on uset 
etc. 

Second* if bibliographical control of microforms were 
to be improved, Simonton argued that they would have to 
be cataloged. In order to facilitate this he recommended 
that libraries adopt the facsimile theory of catalogirig 
copies of paper books in microform as opposed to the 
edition theory. This is essentially the stance taken in the 
AngfO'American CatsJoging ftuhs.^ 

Finally, Simonton recommended that a new biblio- 
graphical record be established which wotrid be devoted 
to listing those titles for which a master nef^attve exists* 



He thought this list should be a compilation of serials, 
newspapers, separately published monographs and 
manuscripts in micnMorm held by librariesor produced by 
micropublishers. 

The Association of Research Libraries endorsed Mr. 
Simonton*s report and most of his recommendations 
were adopted by official gnDups. However, once they 
were adopted, little was done to insure that they woukl be 
widely implemented. Most of his suggestions for informa- 
tion that shoukl be contained on microform to pn>vide 
internal bibliographic control were included in A11a*s M- 
croHim Norms.* However, one look far and wide 
before he will find a microform containing a full biblto- 
graphic description. As stated before* Simonton's recom- 
mendations on cataloging were adopted into the Anglo* 
American Cataloging FtufBS, but still very few libraries 
gave full cataloging to microforms. In ig65t the Library of 
Congress established the NationafFlegister of Microform 
Masters in order *to provide a complete listing from which 
libraries might acquire prints when needed and thus 
avoid the expense of making a new master.*'^ Moreover* it 
could serve as a finding tool for those interested in 
locating pariicular materials in microform. Unforiunately, 
the Nationat Register initially had a very clumsy format 
and before the needed improvements could be made, 
many libraries had apparently decided it was a lost 
cause. Felix Reichmann has estimated that only 20 per- 
cent of all libraries repori their microform masters to the 
Nationat ftegister and a quick survey of the microform 
evaluations in Microform Review indicates that only a 
slightly larger percentage of micropublishers repori.*^ 
Thus, although the apparatus for implementing the 
Simonlon recommendations was established, libraries 
and micropublishers failed to suppori these efforis. 

IDiiring the igeOs the crisis in bibliographical control 
of microforms t)ecameacatasbx)phe* This was the period 
during which it was not uncommon for a library director to 
receive significant sums of federal funds on May 15 which 
he was tdd to spend by the end of June. Large microform 
collections were an ideal way to spend lots of money for 
valuable materials with Just one easily and quickly pro- 
cessed invoice. Once again little or no thought was put 
into how these collections wouM be biUiographically 
recorded once they were in the library* At the end of the 
decade the Association of Research Libraries sponsored 
another study, this one funded by the Office of Education, 
which was to determine ''the elements of an effective 
system of bibHographic control of microforms which 
would permit the expeditious selection, acquisition. 

«AnwicvtLibrtfyAB»dtiUoit Copy^ M«m4d« S«ctton Ubr«y Standard* tor Mkcn^kn 
sourcM tnfj T«chMc«i S«rvlo«« CNvkiton. p 
1472) p 200. 
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cataloging, and use of micropublications. After an 
exhaustive study of ttie literature on the subject and 
having surveyed hundreds of American libraries and 
scholarly organizations, the project directors, Felix 
Reichmann and Josephine Tharpe, concluded that bib* 
Jiographic control of microforms couM be established if 
the following steps were taken: 

1 . The Library of Congress wouM have to give high 
priority to the cataloging of microforms. Mi* 
croforms should be included in the MARC project 
and presumably in the Cataloging-^in-Publication 
project as well 

2. Librarians should publish more papers and 
speak more often on the importance of assigning 
adequate manpower to the processing and ser* 
vicing ef microforms^ 

3. Somewhat contradicting their arguments for in* 
eluding microforms in the MARC project. Reich- 
mann and Tharpe argued that libraries could not 
affdrd to file the series analytics for large mi^ 
croform collections because the costs involved 
would more than offset the savings gained t>y 
purchasing the materials in microform. There* 
fore, they recommended the creation of an addi* 
tional national bibliographic tool which would fuHy 
index microform series. They thought thisshould 
be a machine-readable index that could be fre- 
quently updated and which could suppty each 
library with a complete listing of all the series it 
owned. They suggested that the index should 
provide a variety of access loints, such as au- 
thor, titJe, subject, or series entry. They further 
suggested that a special machine be developed 
for this index which would be a combination of 
microfilm and computer and would be capable of 
furnishing indexes in tape* microfilm, or book 
form. 

4. Reichmann and Tharpe next suggested that 
more efforts be extended towards supporting the 
National Register of iWfcrofom? Masters. They 
felt the Library of Congress should engage in a 
major publicity campaign to explain the objec- 
tives, scope* and uses of the National RegtsteL 
Moreover* they suggested that the Library of 
Congress identify departments and individuals in 
American libraries, and presumably, at mi< 
cropubrishing firms who were responsible for 
reporting to the National Register and that sys- 
tematic contact be maintained with these people. 

5. One of Reichmann and Tharpe's major sugges- 
tions was that a nationaf microforms agency 
should be established which wouM set standarcfs 
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ior both production and bibliographic control of 
microform publications. It would evaluate all 
forthcoming microforms and promote the proper 
processing and servicing of microform collec- 
tions. They also called for an up-to-date intema-^ 
tional microform bibliography and a directory of 
microform publishers. Both of these suggestions 
of course have t>een satisfied by the new publica< 
tions from M/cro/br/n Review: MTM: TTie Mi- 
cropubHshers Trade List Annual, International 
Microforms in Print: A Guide to iWfcro/brms of 
Non-United States MicropubiisfierSi and by the 
Mcroform Mari<et Place: An Internationai Direc- 
tory of MicropubHsfmg. 

6. Next Reichmann and Tharpe pointed out that 
provisions should be made in the copyright legis* 
lation for protection of original micropublications 
in microform. 

7. Finally they recommended that all their sugges- 
tions be pursued interr>ationally so that biblio- 
graphic control of microforms would be worfd^ 
wide> 

Although the Riechmann-Tharpe study contained a 
number of good recommendations, the final published 
report was poorly organized and insufficiently 
documented, and thus, it was highly criticized by Its 
reviewers. Subsequently, no great attention was given 
the report t>y the library worki, and very little has been 
done to follow up on the recommended course of action. 

So, at present there is no agreed upon system for 
establishing bibliographic control of microforms. Both 
librarians and micropublishers are paying a heavy price 
for the lack of bibliographic control Because microforms 
have not been cataloged and because no adequate 
comprehensive indexing of any sort has been provided 
for them, the burden of informing library users of the 
avaflat)ility of microform coliections has fallen on ref- 
erence librarians. These already overworked peopie 
have done what they couki to fadlitate access to their 
holdings in microform. A number of them have prepared 
special indexes and cooperative catatogs for microforms* 
but they know and acktvowledge that these guides are not 
the answer to the problem^ No matter how energetically 
they promote the use of these guides, the reference 
librarians are fighting a losing battle simply because 
peopfe do not seek information t>y formats The prepara- 
tion of these guides and the extensive searching these 
librarians must do to service microforms takes an inordi* 
nate amount of time that could be better spent in other 
pursuits. 

An unnecessary strain also is being placed upon 
interlibrary loan facilities as people request materials on 
loan which they already have in their own libraries in 
microform, but can not find. Moreover, these patrons 
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should not have to wait two weeks to a month for the 
delivery of a needed item through interlibrary ioan» when 
it is in their own collections afl the time. Acquisitions 
librarians and bibliographers can not firuJ out if materials 
they wish to purchase in microform are available in that 
format. This problem of course couM be overcome if all 
reprographic seivices and micropublishers would report 
to the Nationat RBgister of Mcn>fbrm Masters. An even 
more serious problem fOr toda/s libraries occurs when 
money is spent for paper copies of materials which are 
already in the library in microform, but since they are not 
recorded in the regular biblfographic chamelSt preorder 
searching does not discover them. 

Mtcropubishers, unable to find out what has been 
previously filmed^ are duplicating the publications of their 
competitors. Moreover, since libraries have developed 
no adequate system for bibliographic control of mi- 
croforms, micropublishers have been forced to try to fill 
the vc^ with assorted secondary guides which have 
been highly criticized by librarians for being inadequate 
and/or incomplete. UndoubtecAy micropublishers should 
have communicated more with librarians prior to the 
preparation of some of these guides, but librarians should 
realize that preparing these bibliographic controls is an 
expensive undertaking, and if the costs make the overall 
price for the micropubiications too high, then the mi- 
cropublishers can not sell them. NotNng is more dis- 
couraging for a micropublisher than to go to the expense 
of preparing catalog cards for a collection of microforms 
and then not have libraries buy them because they are 
too costly. 

Because the efforts to establish bibliographic controf 
of microforms in the past have been ignoredt we are 
presently fadng a grim situation. Howevert there is hope 
On the horizon. The recently-established Advisory Group 
On National Bibliographic Control, which is jointly sup- 
ported by the NationaJ Science Foundation, the National 
Commission of Libraries and Information Sciencet and 
the Council on Library Resources, is beginning work 
developing a comprehensive approach to national bib- 
liographic control of all recorded Information. Two of the 
objectives of this project are to establish standard for- 
mats for biblio^aphic description and to concentrate on 
the coordination of bibliographic files. The desire is to 
develop a system whereby a single record fOr any type of 
information in microform will be generated at the source 
of the item and this record will then be introduced into the 
national bibliographic system^ making it available to 
anyone. 

The completion of the work of the Advisory Group on 
National Bibliographic Control is far in the future. In the 
meantime much work needs to be and can be done by 
both librarians and micropublishers. In their report to the 
Association of Research Libraries. Reichmann and 



Tharpe recommended that a national microform agency 
should be established. Other knowledgeable people 
have strongly supported this proposal. However since 
no progress has been made toward this endt perhaps an 
alternative should be tried. A committee of librarians and 
micropublishers under the auspices of some national 
association agency should be clearly identified as the 
body to officially deal with the problems of bibliographic 
control of microforms. Once this is done, the committee 
coukJ Undertake the following tasks: 

1. The committee wouM be available to advise 
micropublishers on the bibliographic controls necessary 
for their proposed mtcropubllcations. If necessary* they 
coukJ survey libraries on the requirements for specific 
collections and report their findings to the micropub- 
lishers. 

2. The committee coukJ undertake a suivey of alf 
cooperating libraries to determine what collections of 
microforms they had acquired. The committee could find 
out which libraries might have cataloged certain collect 
tions. and they could try to induce these libraries to make 
their copy av^lable for conversion into machine readable 
form so that it could be added to automated cooperative 
cataloging systems. For those collections which have not 
been catak}ged by any library* perhaps the committee 
could coordinate an effort to divide up the collections 
among the libraries hokJing them* have each catalog 
portions of them* and then share their copy. 

3. The committee coukJ develop means fOr en- 
couraging the reporting of microform masters to the 
National Regisier. 

4. The committee could suivey micropublishers to 
insure that they realize the importance of including stands 
ard bibliographic information on each microform unit. 

Much can be done alorig these lines on the national 
fevel to improve t^ bibSographic control of microforms^ 
but ultimately the responsibility for this task must rest with 
the professional librarians In each individual library. 
Every library has its own unique overall system for re- 
cording the various types of materials it collectSt and thus 
each library must survey its system and figure out how 
microforms oan be included in the regular channels of 
bibtiographic control. Neither a national committee on 
microforms nor micropublishers can devise a means of 
bfeliographjc control which will comply with all local varia- 
tions. For instance, a few libraries in the country catalog 
all ^eral documents. Howeveri most do not» but rather 
they rely upon a check-jn fiie and the Monthly C&t^og, 
along with various commercially produced indexes, to 
provide bibliographical contfol and access to their docu- 
ments collections, tt woukJ l3e unreasonable for those 
libraries that catalog documents to expectthe micropub 
lisher of a large collection of tederal documents to provide 
cataloging for each item. But it wouM not be unreasona- 
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bte fOr the patrons of these libraries to expect that if paper 
documents are cataloged then microforms should be 
also. 

Whenever one starts to recommend that microforms 
be cataEoged. someone immediately will state that his 
library simply can not afford either the oatalogers or the 
materials for such an undertaking. If one were to visit 
these people s libraries, however, he would invariably 
find thetr catalogers spending time diligently cataloging 
paper materials that will nof be used by one person in a 
million, and yet they do nof catalog microforms which 
probably would be highly used* i( anyone could find them. 
The problem lies, of course, in the categorical rejection of 
microforms without regard to their contents. If it is impos- 
sible to provide bibliographical control for everything in 
the library, then the most important and needed works 
Should be cataloged first with no regard given to the 
format in which the information is presented. 

Our plans for establishing bibliographic control of our 
microforms at Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
are quite simple. After a certain date in the near future, we 
are going to begin to catalog all microforms that we would 
catalog if they were paper. We will use the provisions for 
microforms tn the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules to 
guide us. The microforms will be cataloged fully and a 
complete set of analytics will be produced and filed in our 
card catalogs> Since we belong to OCLC and input all 
other cataloging into that data base, the microforms will 
be added also. This v/ill mean that al) the other libraries 
belonging to that system will have access to these rec* 
ords> If all these other libraries were also inputting 
cataloging for their microforms, the burden for any one 
library would be greatly reduced. 

Having adopted tNs policy, we will be highly in- 



terested in the bibliograpNc access provided for any 
microform collections we are considering for purchase. 
There are two t>astc publications we will use to guide us in 
determining the adequacy of the bibliographical controls 
of any microform collection. The first is Allen Veaner's 
The Bvatuation of Mcropublications and the second is 
the recently approved American National Standard Insti- 
tute Standard tor the Advertising of MicropubficaHons 
(ANSI Z39.26-75). tf we find that adequate controls are 
not provided and if we can not afford to catalog or 
otherwise bibliographically record the microform mate- 
rials ourselves, then we will nof buy the collection. 

In summary, if bibliographical control is to be estab^ 
lished for microforms then librarians must analyze their 
own internal bibliographfc control system In order to find 
means for Incfuding all types of microform materials in it. 
The copy for microforms which are cataloged should be 
made availabte to automated shared cataloging sys jms. 
Librarians should report the microform masters they hold 
to the National Register If essential internal and external 
bibliographic controls are not provided for specific mi- 
cropublications, then libraries should not buy them. 

Micropublishers should communicate with librarians 
about what bibliographic control are needed for mi- 
croforms. They also should report their microform mas- 
ters to the NaJSonat Register And they shoufd participate 
in the Library of Congress's Cataloging-in-Publioattons 
project if they publsh original materiate in microform. 

Rnal>y. a committee consisting of librarians and 
micropublishers should be clearly identified as the body 
to deal with the problems associated with bibliographic 
control of microforms^ This committee could facilitate and 
coordinate efforts to Insure that microforms are included 
in the national biblographic system. 
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When I was asked to speak about documents in 
microform from the utar's point of view, I immediately 
thought of an exchange I had with a patron several years 
ago. He asked for thegreen book which had what went on 
before the Senate Banking Committee about the Se- 



curities Exchange Act. After checking I discovered that 
because of the Government Printing Office's backlog we 
had not yet received the hearing but that it was available 
in our Congre8sk>nal Infomiation Servtce microfiche ed- 
ition. I was very pteased at my success, but wtien I 
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presented my find to the patron I was rewarded with a 
blank stare. After a long silence he said. No. You don't 
understand. I want that green book!" I tried my best in the 
next few minutes to explain that what I was offering him 
was a film of that green book but I could see that I was 
getting nowhere> Finally, I at least convinced him that he 
should take a look at what I had on a reader. As I 
explained to him how to put the microfiche in the 
machine, I silently cursed CIS for not being as forward 
looking as Playboy arxi filming in color, fori knew the fact 
that the cover of the hearing would not appear as green 
on the screen woutd cause me trouble. The negotiation 
process with the patron took about five more minutes, but 
he finally agreed that he had what he wanted and he 
stayed and used it, 

Thank goodness I have never since encountered a 
patron like that, but I think that the incident, even as 
typical as It was, does illustrate several important things, 
both positive and negativet about the user's reaction to 
documents in microfonn. 

MicroformSt of courset are not newtoiibraries^ Many 
library patrons, particularly researchers^ have been using 
them for years. The points which I discuss wilL therefore^ 
not sound new to you. Users of government publications 
in microform have many things in common with users of 
any kind of microform, in fact, I think it is worthwhile to 
askt is there anything different? When you are consider- 
ing whether to use microforms for government publtca* 
tions should you take anything into consideration which 
you would not aiso consider when deciding upon any 
other type of publication in microform? I would say yes, 
when you are deciding whether to acquire government 
publications in microform, you must always keep in mind 
your special obligations for making documents available 
to the peOF^e, Particularly if you are a depository library 
you have obligations above and beyond the normal re- 
sponsibrlHy of a library to make materials available to your 
users. You are. in fact» as a depository acting as an 
extension of, or agent for the government. You are at 
least partially fulfilling its responsibility to inform its citi- 
zens concerning its activities. You must be sure there- 
fore, that your conversion to microform does not create a 
significant barrier to access to the documents. You must 
keep in mind the fact that the potential users for govern- 
ment publications differ somewhat from the potential 
users of other forms of library materials which you might 
consider putting on microform. For example* you may 
decide that the maki users of back issues of periodicals tn 
your library are students and that they are used to using 
microform reading equipment so that having this type of 
material exclusively on microform would not decrease 
the level of service which you are offering to them. With 
many types of library materials it is possible to Identify the 



users and then to evaluate the effect of microform upon 
the service offered to them> Your depository status, how- 
ever, is conferred upon you on a geographic basts so 
that you will make available to anyone within those 
boundaries the govemment pubications which you re* 
ceive in this manner. It is much more difficult under these 
circumstances to determine the possible effect of mi- 
croforms upon access to the publications and the level of 
service which you offer. Unfortunately, the format and 
access to government publications in hard copy, as well 
as the way they are sometimes hidden away in libraries, 
already acts as a barrier to their ger^ral usage. I am not 
saying that this nneans. from the point of view of the user, 
that you should never choose microforms for government 
publications — I am saying that these factors should be 
taken into consideration. 

Govemment publications on microform^ as has al- 
ready been mentioned, share all the characteristics, both 
positive and negative, of any other publications in mi- 
crofbrm. So let us now consider the general disadvan- 
tages and advantages of microforms from a user's point 
of view. Let's take the disadvantages first, not because 
they are overpowering, but because it will enable us to 
end on a more positive note. 

Some of the problems faced by microform users in 
libraries are: 

1 . The quality of the product It is not unusual to find 
blurred images, streaks, and wide variations in 
reduction ratios which make it drfficultfor eyes to 
adjust. Even when an excellent lob of filming has 
been done* the quality of the original publication 
greatly affects the quality of the film. Government 
publications which are difficult to read in the 
original, may be impossible to read on film, 

2. Equpment quality. Much of the equipment cur- 
rently in use to read microforms Is inferior. One of 
the biggest problems for infrequent users of mi- 
croform is the lack of standardization of ma- 
chines. Each one seems to load, feedt and focus 
differently. This puts the patron in an inferior 
situation, he/she must rely upon others to help. In 
a busy library it Is sometimes difficult to get 
immediate help which results in time loss and 
frustration. Furthermore equipment breakdown 
happens far too often. If the library does not have 
enough machines to accommodate patrons who 
wish to use them, waiting lines may develop. 

3. Environmentai problems. Many libraries seem to 
relegate microforms to the darkest, dingiest cor^ 
ner of the library. They do not provide adequate 
light Or workspace to make rK»tes, 

4. Bibliographtc Control. Inadequate or nonexis- 
tent cataloging and Indexing of microforms make 
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it difficult for the user to find out what the library 
has and difficult to use the material once it is 
tocated. 

5. Usage probfems. In many libraries microforms 
do not circulate, or if they do. microform reading 
equipment is not available for home <»r office use. 
Thus, usage is restricted to in the library during 
library hours. 

The format of microforms also creates some 
usage problems. It is difficult to brouse or skim 
with microforms and unless the library has 
enough equipment conveniently arranged it Is 
difficult to go back and forth comparing one docu- 
menl with another. 
1 am sure that you could come up with additional 

problems which users of microforms face, but this list 

does. I think, cover the major ones. 

There are also benefits to the user when a library 

acquires government publications on microform. 

1 . AvQiiQbHity of pubficQtions. Some previous^ un- 
available or scarce publications are now being 
made available in microform. This includes fed* 
eral congressional committee prints, retrospec- 
tive collections of federal congressional bills, and 
colfections of state publications. Although mi- 
croforms may pose problems for the users of 
these pubtications. the alternative would be not 
10 have them at all or to have to travel long 
distances to use them. 

2. Ease of use- Some publications are easier to use 
in microform. This is the case when the original 
material is bulky or when the pages vary greatly 
in size. It IS also true when the originals are very 
brittle and prone to crumble when pages are 
turned. Microforms may be used as a substitute 
for binding. Bound publicalions are often very 
difficult to read and photocopy because of a lack 
of margins. In this case microforms are easier to 
use. 

3. BlbSographic Access. Although it is certainly 
true that many libraries treat microforms as poor 
relations, giving them little or no cataloging, 
some microform publishers such as the Con* 
gressional InformaEp} Service have provided 
such detailed indexes to their microform colleo<^ 
tions that it is much easier to locate and retrieve 
the pubNcations in microform than^ it is to find 
them even in a fully cataloged hard copy federal 
documents cotlection. 

4. Circulation. Many depository libiaries interpret 
the provisions of the depository regulations to 
mean that the federal documents collection is to 
be always available in the libiary for use. Thus, 



they will not circulate the documents unless they 
have purchased additional copies. Since most 
libiaries have tx>th space and money problems 
users usually are restricted to using federal docu- 
ments in the library. If a libiary collects federal 
documents in microform and retains the hard 
copy tx>th the need of the library to have copies 
always available and the need of the user to 
check them out can be satisfied. 
5. Ease of dupHcafyn. If you have microfiche du- 
plicating equipment and if your patrons have 
readers, you will always t>e able to provide what 
your patron wants. 
How then, taking into consideration the advantages 
and disadvantages of microtorms. do you make a deci* 
sion which takes the user's viewpoint into account? 
There is no blanket answer to that since the format and 
content and. consequently, the patterns of usage of 
federal publications have very litUe uniformity. It Is neces- 
sary to weigh the advanta^s and disadvanta^s of each 
major type of publication you wish to acquire in mi- 
croform. It is worth pointing out. however, that it is possi- 
ble to take steps within the library to lessen some of the 
disadvantages of microforms. Some things which can be 
done are: 

1 . Produce a microforr.} handbook for your users. It 
could include an annotated list of available mi- 
croforms, a description of available machines 
and their use. and any other information which 
would make it easier for the user 

2. Post a chart near or on each machine which 
indicates what type of microfoTms can be read on 
it and include explicit diagrams illustrating how to 
load, focus, adjust, rewind, etc. 

3. Locate the machines and microforms in a place 
as convenient to the user jb possible. Have 
adequate lighting and workspace. 

4. Provide proper training for the library staff and be 
sure that their and your attitude toward mi- 
croforms is positive. Nothing will create a nega- 
tive attitude In users faster than a librarian who 
makes It clear that she/he considers microforms 
to be a problem and difficult to use, 

5. Purchase microform reading equipment to loan 
to patrons. 

6. Support localt state* and national organizations 
which are working for the improvement in quality 
and standards for mCcroforms and microform 
equipment. 

In conclusion the most important guideline which I 
can leave with you is to keep the user in mind as you 
make decisions concerning government publications in 
microform. Far too often microforms and microform 
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equipment are selected with the comenience of the 
library staff and not the need of the patron as the major 
consideration. Furthermore, microform reading areas are 
also frequent^ located for the convenience of the library 
and nof the users. It is my belief that if you keep the user in 
mtnd and if you and the other staff in your library have a 
positive attitude, which they communicate to the patrons, 
it is possible to utilize microforms in such a way as to 
benefit both the literary and the user. 
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hardware and software: 
questions you were not afraid to ask 



Questions at the conclusion of the 1975 Documents 
Workshop pointed up the wide range of knowledge arxl 
experience in the acquisition and use of documents 
microforms that existed among the workshop partici- 
pants^ Some questions, such as how to set up a mi- 
croform program and what is available in microfOrm, had 
already been addressed in general terms by several of 
the speakers. The fact that they were asked at tl^ erxl of 
the session fllustrated the general {ack of practical, 
hands-on experience with documents microforms. Other 
questions concerned sophisticated or technical matters, 
such as costs of on-line searches of data bases and 
production standards, which were of interest chiefly to 
very large or specialized libraries. 

Equipment questions were answered in part by ref- 
erence to the exhibits and to items in the bibliography, 
and particularly to the Veaner book (Veaner. Allen B. 
ThB Bvatuat'on of McropubScations: A Handbook for 
Librarians. ChicagOt ALA Library Technology Program. 
1S71). Mr. UcConaghey descritrad the use of an inter^ 
mediate duplicating master in the production of mi- 
croforms. This step is, or shoukl be . part of any manufac- 
turer's process, and resuKs in the capacity to supply 
either negative or positive products at the same price. 
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Therefore, he said, there shoukl be no difficulty in getting 
negative film, and no higher price should be charged for 
it. 

None of the panelists were willing to reconrvnend a 
particular brand of fiche reader, but Mr. Miele and Mr. 
LaHart suggested examining the oKxlels displayed and 
consulting such publk^tions as Microform Ravtew and 
Ubrary Technology f^ports. Mr. Miele warned against 
very ctieap "sale" Items whicti may not be good buys. 

A question atiout jackets for microfiche probably was 
meant to refer to the paper envelopes sometimes used to 
protect fiche in the file drawers. Mr. LaHart interpreted it 
to meai the "{ackettzation" of producing the ffche and 
emphasized the importance of cleanliness in the marv 
ufacturing process. The question of scratches and finger- 
prints as the resuK of use and how damaging they are 
was never directly addressed; one woukl assume that 
reasonable care woukJ prok)ng the life of the filmi how 
mucti protection is offered t>y the paper jackets relative to 
the space and e)ctra filing time required to use them is 
moot. 

Emily Brownfiekl of the State Library asked about 
the feasibiBty of cartridge-type handling of microfiche, 
with capacity to keytx»ard an index code to bring the area 
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wanted into viewing range. Bill Powers described the 
general principle of the $70,000 machines being used by 
some businesses for this purpose, and Mr. MIele called 
attention to the devices on display which offer manual 
index and retrieval of ftche in cartridges. These are in the 
$2,500 — $3,000 price range. 

Questions concerning the organization and man- 
agement of microform programs in libraries included a 
query about the advantages and disadvantages ofdiffe* 
rent types of microfomns* Mr Cole suggested the advan- 
tages of having serials on film. Mr McConaghey pointed 
out that often there is no choice since the title you need 
may be available in only one form* In response to an 
earlier question about opaque mJcrocards* Mr* 
McConaghey mentioned the miriad microform systemis 
that have been introduced and urged librarians to con- 
centrate on six main systems: 1 6 and 35mm film. 3M and 
Kodak cartridge* 24X fiche, and ultrafiche. Others he 
called "orphans ' and warned that too many ' orphans" 
are extremely expensive to maintain. Again the Veaner 
book was cited as required reading for any librarian 
responsible for the management of microforms. 

John Beil* in response to a question about the time 
tag between learning of a government publication and 
receiving the microform version, said that CIS gets its 
copy at the same time the GPO supplies the staff of the 
cc^nmittee that produced thedocument If there has been 
advance news*media publicity about the publication, it 
may be sixty days between the time of the newspaper 
article or television mention and library receipt of the 
fiche. In other cases, the fiche is distributed thirty days 
after the first hard copy becomes available to the author 
agency. 

On the matter of the relative costs of microform 
versus hard copy documents collections* Mr Beil cited a 
Detroit study which put their cost of t>eing a regional 
depository at $278,000. ASI snd CIS together run about 
$11,000, and Beil estimated that represents about 70 



percent of what is available to depositories* A com* 
prehensive comparison of staffing* space, and equip* 
ment needs as wetl as cost of materials was not attemp- 
ted. Mr Miele promised to make the Detroit repori availa- 
ble to the Illinois State Library for interllbrary loan. 

Another question concerned subscriptions to the 
microfilm edition of the publications of the State of Illinois 
announced sometime ago by Research Publications* 
Janet Lyons reported that the project has t>een aban- 
doned* giving as reasons the proliferation of state doou^ 
ments. the inflated cost of the project, and the difficulty of 
marketing the product because of its high price and its 
film format. 

In response to a question about what documents the 
Illinois State Library has in microfomn. Candy Morgan 
mentioned a few of the niain items, inciuding CJS. ASJ. 
some aieas of NTIS, the CJS seriaJ set. and disseriations 
about Illinois. She and Janet Lyons are compiling a 
comprehensive listing of the State Library's holdings 
which will be available sometime next year 

That libraries have t>ecome aware of their respon* 
sibilitres and opportunities in the field of local documents 
was illustrated by a reC|Uest for informatton about how to 
get these publications put in microform* Mr Miele de- 
scrit>ed his arrangement with Jack LaHari for the filming 
of various Illinois documents and suggested three possi- 
ble routes* (1) The library may have the budget to pur- 
chase the equipment and employ the staff to microfilm or 
microfiche not only local documents but other materiaJs* 
(2) Microform production facilities and/or services may t>e 
available to the library from other agencies of the local 
government* (3) If the budget permits, a service bureau 
can be hired to put local documents on fiche or film* 

Mr Miele closed the session with the comment that 
some budget money and an interest in documents are 
essential for butldJng a good documents microform 
program. 
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background information on microfilming activities carried 

out at united nations iieadquarters 



A* tntroductton 

1. The microfilming of United Nations documents 
started at United Nations Headquarters in 1 947. 
The primary purpose of the activity was to en> 
sure the preservatJan of documents in a form 
suitat)le for offfcial use and only subordinately to 
supoly copies of the films produced to other 
institutions interested in obtaining them. Micro- 
fiches were introduced starting in 1969 as the 
fulhext component of the computer-assisted 
indexing of United Nations documents. Up to 
date some 3,500 reels of film (for the most part 
in 16mm) and 50,000 microfiche masters have 
been produced. 

2. in order to avoid overlapping of efforts, late in 
1972 the responsibility for canying out the mi- 
crofilnring of documents was assigned to the 
Documentation Services Division of the library. 
A review of the objectives and procedures of 
microfilming tjoth in rolUfilm and microfictie was 
carried out in 1973. Efforts to promote the use of 
microfk^hesi particuiarty by oWctal users, were 
started late in 1972 and were Intensiffed in 
subsequent years. Also a work program was 
prepared and production targets for each pro* 
gram year were set 

3. The extension of the application of microform 
technologies to other areas of aotivtty (such as 
original mtcropublishing, conversion to film trf C. 
office files, computer output in microform rather 
than in paper form, use of microfiches as a 
medium for the reprinting of texte out of stock, 
etc) are at present the ot^ect of a comprehen- 
sive study conducted at headquarters by the 
Administrative Management Service. 

B. ObjectlvM ol Ccmventon to Microtorm 

4. The overall objedEves of.converting materials 
from paper form to microform have been de- 
fir>ed as folk^: 
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(a) to preserve the materia) for an indefinite 
period beyond the date at which paper, 
particularly paper used for mimeographing, 
deteriorates; 

(b) to reduce substantially ttie space needed 
for the storage and preservation of the 
material; 

(c) to facilitate the dissemination of bulky 
documents and publications by compress* 
ing their volume to more manageable pro* 
portfons; 

(d) to provide official users with the possibility 
of obtaining, at moderate cost, copies of 
the official documents in microform; 

(e) to provide for the storage in mforoform of 
the foil texts of documents and publications 
to which reference is made in the records 
stored in computer-based filee; 

(f) to provide a better medium for copying 
servfoes; 

(g) to contain costs for additional sheMng . 
equipment; 

(h) to reduce, and possibly eliminate, binding 
costs; 

(Q to reduce mailing and shipping costs. 



Scope of the Present Activity 

5. At present, ohiycfocuments and publicatfons of 
the United Natformftselfand of the International 
Court of Justice are included in the program. 
Excluded are documento of the United Nations 
Industrial Oevetopment Organization (UNIDO), 
the United Nations Conforence cm Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD), the regional 
ecorKHnic commissions, and of ottier organize- 
ttons and programs within tite United Natfons 
system. 

"'his limitation in scope provides a certain 
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measure of aubDmatic safeguard against the 
possibiuty of overlapping and duplication of ef- 
forts, l-towever* since it is not tlie result of an 
agreed policy of cooperative arrangements, 
both at the Intra-UN and interagency levels, it 
does not provide for the coordination of ac- 
tivitfes and programs. 

It should be noted that several of the or- 
ganizations and programs within the United Na^ 
tions system are currently producing microfilm 
or microfiche editions of their documents and 
publications. 



D. Types of MIcrofomn in Use 

6^ Among the various types of microform avail- 
able, microfiche and 1 6mm rotl-film are in use at 
present. 

Microfiche is a t>etter medium for the stor 
age of research material in frequent use. There- 
fore, microfiche is the type of microform chosen 
for the storage of texts within the scope of the 
United Nations Documentation Information 
System (UNDIS) and of all other texts which are 
likely to t>e in more frequent use or to be dis- 
seminated selectively by title or portions of 
s<^ries. 

Roll-film is well-suited for the storage of 
texts used less frequently but to t>e preserved 
permanently for archival purposes. Rolhfilm is 
cheaper to produce, but more tnjrdensome to 
use. Roll-film, therefore, is the type of microform 
chosen for the preservation of series of docu^ 
ments less frequently used, such as runs of 
periodicals, documentation of lesser sut>sidiary 
Organs, administrative issuances, and the like. 
It IS also used in all those instances ir> which 
technical reasons preclude tho use of mic^ 
rofiche. such as they exist at present for the 
microftching of texts in ArabJc and Chinese. 

7. Microfiches are produced at present undercon- 
tract and in accordance with the specrfications 
of the United Nations Microfiche Standard 
(document STyPB/30) which conforms with rec- 
ommended intemational standards and has 
been adopted by all organizations in the United 
Nations system. 

Roll-film is produced in-house according to 
the specifications and procedures established 
by the Reproduction Section. Publishing Divi- 
sion. Department of Conference Services. 



E. Types of Material Reproduced in Microfdrm 

8. Materials reproduced in miJroSche are: 

(a) English. Frencht Spanish, and Russian 
versions of the Official Records of the Gen^ 
eral Assembly, the Security Councilt the 
Economic and Social Council and the Trus^ 
teeship Council; 

(b) Studies and reports included in the United 
Nations publications program and issued 
as sales publications or for general dis^ 
tributiont with the exception of texts in 
Arabic and Chinese; 

(c) All yearbooks in ai) language versions ex- 
cept Arabic and Chinese; 

(d) Proceedings, papers, and reports of con- 
ferences. seminarSt workshops* etc., con- 
vened by or under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations, in all language versions 
except Arabic and Chinese; 

(e) Volumes of the United Nations Treaty 
Series; 

(0 Printed publications of the Intemationat 
Court of Justice; 

(g) Documents of the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Coordination; 

(h) Mimeographed documents included in the 
scope of UNDIS; 

(i) Technical cooperation reports (subject to 
extra-budgetary resources being made 
available for the purpose by the Office of 
Technical Cooperation). 

9. Materials reproduced in rolHHm are: 

(a) Arabic and ChirKBseversionsof documents 
and publications, whether printed or 
mimeographed; 

(b) PeriodicalSt newsletters, serials, and other 
recurrent pubUcationSt in all language ver- 
sions; 

(c) Mimeographed documents not included in 
the scope of UNDIS; 

(d) Oo(Hjments issued in restricted series, or 
for participants only (Including materiais 
issued in conference room series), or in 
provisional form; 

(e) Press releases, leaflets, and other similar 
public information materials; 

(0 Documents issued for internal distribution 
onty. such as administrative circutarSt or- 
ganizational manuals and handbooks, di- 
rectorteSt arxl materials of a similar nature; 

(g) Papers of the United Nations Publications 
Board; 

(h) Staff Union issuances. 
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Program of Work and Priorities 



a 



Outl)n« of Major Procatslng Steps 



10. At the beginning of each program year, in con- 
sultation with the Safes Section. Publishing Di- 
vision, and the Reproduction Section. Publish- 
ing Division, a work program is established for 
execution during the year. In drawing up a pro- 
gram the following factors are taken into 
account: 

(a) level of available budgetry resources; 

(b) requirements of the sales program; 

(c) staff avaflability for the preparation of the 
materiel for filming; 

(d) capacity available in the Reproductton 
Section. 

1 1 . Materials are converted to microfomn according 
to the following priorities: 

(a) Microfiche. 

Priority 1 . Documents and publications fall- 
ing under the scope of UNDIS. 

Priority 2. Official Records: volumes of the 
United Nations Treaty Series: tnies re- 
quired for the setes program. 

Priority 3. All other materials (see para- 
graph 8 above). 

(b) Roll-fitm. 

Priority 1. Texts In Arabic and Chinese. 
Priority 2. Periodicals and mimeographed 

materials not included In the scope of 

UNDIS. 

Priority 3. All other materials (see para* 
graph 9 above). 

1 2. The production targets set for each of the Pro- 
gram years during the perk>d 1974 to 1977 are 
as fellows: 

(a) Microfiche. 

(i) Masters containing texts of docu- 
ments issued cunentiy. 8,000 

(ii) Masters containing texts of docu* 
ments issued In previous years (back 
files). 7.000 

(iri) Total masters per year. 15.000 

(iv) Approximate number of pages of text 
reproduced In micrtrfiche form. 

750.000 

(v) Number of silver halide duplicates. 

75.000 

(b) RolKilm. 

(i) Master reels (original negative). 75 

(ii) Duplicate reels (positive copy). 75 
Oii) Approximate number of pages of texts 

reproduced inroll-film. 600,000 



1 3. The processing fk>w for the reproduction In mic- 
rofiche is as follows: 

(a) Material Is assembled, inspected, collated, 
and prepared for filming by the Microfiche 
Subunit of the Processing and Microforms 
Unit. Computer Operations Section. 

(b) After all preparatory work and the drefting 
of instructions for processing have been 
completed, the material is sent for filming to 
the contractor, who maintains a filming 
facility on library premises. 

(c) The preparation of title headings and film- 
ing is done on equipment provided by the 
contractor (a step-and-repeat camera is 
used for filming) and by contractor's per- 
sonnel. 

(d) Processing of the exposed film and dupli- 
cation in silver-halide. colour-striped micro- 
fiches is done away from headquarters by 
the contractort according to the instructions 
supplied for each Item by the library staff. 

(e) Five sets of duplicates, contained in colour- 
coded envelopes according to the lan- 
guage of the textt are shipped by the con- 
tractor to the library at recurrent intervals. 
(Sets of duplicates for sale are sentdirectly 
by the contractor to the Sales Section.) 

(f) Upon receipt, the quality of the duplicates is 
spot-checked (Defective material is re- 
turned to the contractor for replacement) 
The five sets are distributed as foHows: 
—Set No. 1: to the Microfiche Subunit 

where it is filed by microfiche number 
and used for fiche-to-fiche reproduction 
and for control purposes. 
—Set No. 2 and No. 3: to the Documents 
Reference and Collections Section. 
Documentation Services Division, where 
they are filed according to document 
symbols and are made available to users 
for reading, or used for enlarged 
copying. 

—Set No. 4 is shipped by pouch to the 
United Nations Library at Geneva, for 
use In the Geneva office. 

—Set No. 5 Is sent to the Documentation 
and Terminology Section of the Transla- 
tion Division. Department of Conference 
Services, where It Is used to support the 
research needs of translators. 
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t4. The processing flow for the reproduction in roll- 
film is as follows: 

{a) Material Is assembled* oollated. arxl pre- 
pared for filming by theMicroftIm Subunit of 
the Processing and MK)TOlorms Unit. Com* 
puter Operations Section. 

(b) When sufficient material has been ac- 
cumulated for the production of one reel of 
film, processing instructions and a list of 
documents included in the reel are pre- 
pared. Then the material sent for filming 
to the Reproductton Section. Publishing 
Division. Department of Conference Ser- 
vices. 

(c) Tfi ^ ^reduction Section produces, on 
the fill., , equipment available in the unit, 
a master negative. (A rotary camera is 
used for the purpose.) A positive copy is 
also produced lor reference use. 

(d) 8oth master negative and positive copy are 
sent to the library where they are filed in 
separate files and Cross-reference cards 
from document symbols to reels are pre- 
pared. The reels are maintained in a sepa- 
rate collection in the Documents Reference 
and Collections Section. The positive copy 
is made available to users on the premises 
for reading. The negative master is used for 
enlargements and for the production of ad- 
ditional positive copies for sales purposes 
and upon request from the Sales Section. 



H. Avaltabttity of Products and Servicing Arrange- 
ments 

1 5. Complete sets of microfiches containing textsof 
the Official Records (in English. French. 

revised microform procurem 



Spanish, and some Russian), of the Treaty 
Series and of selected yedrt>ooks are available 
for sale from the United Nations Sales Section 
in New York. An updated list of the seriesavaila- 
ble for sale is prepared each year. 

Official users can obtain the materials 
available at 50 percent discount on ttie price 
charge to other users. Orders must be prepaid. 
Normally, delivery of prepaid orders takes about 
three months from the date the order is re- 
ceived. 

Copies of microlilms are also available 
from the Sales Section. Usts of the microfUms 
produced up-to-date are available from the 
Documentation Services Division of the Head* 
quarters Ubrary. 
16. Diazo copies of microfiches of single docu- 
ments are avaitat)l& from the Documentation 
Services Division. Copies are supplied free of 
charge to Internal users. Of ficial users (govem- 
ment agencies, staff of permanent missions^ 
and of delegations to organizations in the Unit- 
ed Nations system, press correspondents 
accredited at headquarters. United Nations de- 
pository libraries, eind organizations in the 
United Nations system) may obtain copies at 
the following conditions: 
— up to 10 copies free of charge; more than 10 
copies. SU.S.l.OO per document. (A docu- 
ment may be contained in one or more mi- 
crofiches>) 

17> Also available from the same source are en- 
largements of single pages from microfiche 
and/Or roll-film. Enlargements are supplied free 
of charge to internal users. Official users may 
obtain up to 1 0 pages free of charge; more than 
10 pages are supplied at a charge of $U.S.0.1 5 
per page. 

Standards^ 



Part t: Human Factors 

1- General 

a. In this documentt the term reader also refers to 
a reader-printer, and the term microform in- 
cludes microfifm. microfiche^ and micro- 



'Pr^pa/eO t>y ih* Caiiiottjti Univars^ and Ck>>^es UbfVV MioratiNn C<rifnmiltt« 

Chairm^ Smesr W Toy. Unw«fsrty Ubrtrtan. C*liromii St«re Untwsiy *t Fuilertoo Th* 
Sundar d» awJMTSd AkcrOf^trm R^vi^w April 1975 They m rej>rtnl«d by p»f miSiion oT (He 



opaque. 

b. The reader should be sturdily constructed and 
capable of withstanding hard usage. Controls, 
especially gears, should be made of htgh- 
quality materials. 

c. The reader should operate on standard HO- 
1 20 volts AC 60 cycles. The electric connection 
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of the reader should fit a standard outlet, 
d. A portable reader should be lightweight and 
trfmly designed, with a carrying handle securely 
fastened to the machine. Durability is a particu* 
larly important consideration in a portable 
reader. 

e^ When in use, the reader should create a 
minimum of noise from the operation of motofs 
and fans. 

f. All reader lenses should be coated. 
Instructions. 

a. Instructions Should be simple, with nontechnical 
diagrams explaining loading, unloading, and 
operation. 

b. Instructions Shall be printed on each reader or 
on a plate attached to the reader. Information 
indicating the proper orientation of the micro* 
form to the reader is helpful and shoutd be 
required. 

Loading and Unloading. 

a- The process of inserting and removing micro- 
forms Should be simple to accomplish and 
easily understandable after the initial instruc- 
tion. 

b. Loading shall be extemal to the reader and the 
reader so designed that all loading apparatus is 
free of obstructions to the hands. Ideally, the 
user Should be able to load and unload the 
reader while seated. Take-up reels shall be 
affixed to the reader by a mechanical locking 
device which can be removed for maintenance. 

c. Inserting and unloading a microform must be 
possible without scratching or damaging it. 

Controls. 

a. All controls Shall be clearly visible, labeled, and 
readily accessible from an operator s normal 
viewing position. 

b. The user should l3e able to manipulate the 
controls without significantly changing his posi- 
tion at the reader. The controls Should require a 
minimum of effort — physical and mental — to 
operate. They should advance and reverse the 
microform Smoothly and evenly. Motonzed con- 
trols Should have no less than two speeds, a fast 
forward and a scanning speed. T^ clutch or 
brake device on readers with motorized controls 
Should be guaranteed to operate in such away 
that it does not damage film under normal 
operatmg conditions. All machines shall have 
manual controls for positioning the film, includ- 
ing the ability to rotate images through 180"" in 
both directions. 

c. There should be mechanical control of carrier 



motion and image location. Direct manipulation 
of the microform is not acceptable, 
d. For fiche readers, the ability to indicate row and 
column coordinates of the image projected on 
the Screen is highly desirable. 

5. Screen. 

a The screen Shall be made of unbreakable or 
Shatterproof material. It shall be resistant to 
Scratching, and the coating shall resist cracking 
or peeling. The screen Shall be accessible for 
cleaning and shall have a nonglare and. except 
for opaque screens, nonrefledive surface. 
Screens Shall not be excessively directional. 

b. A lightly tinted screen is desirable to minimize 
eyestrain, although it is recognized that the tint 
may interfere with thefidelity of cotor film. Green 
is the preferred color tone of the screen, al- 
though gray is acceptable. Adjustment of room 
illumination can compensate for unsatisfactory 
Screen tint. 

c. The Screen Shall be large enough to permit the 
display of the full width of a pageof text of a book 
or periodical. 

d. The Screen shall be in the normal sight line of 
the average-sized operator when he is seated 
before it and shall permit the operator to adopt a 
natural reading position. 

e. The best screen angle and distance between 
the viewer and the screen wiJI vary among 
users, kleally, the screen angle should be ad- 
justable to allow for individual differences. A 
screen angle of 75* to 80* is recommended. 
Perpendicular screens are not acceptable. 

6. Image. 

a. For ease in viewing, the projected image shall 
be at least the approximate size of the original. 
The quality of the projected image should com- 
pare favorably with the original document. 
Image resolution for Small screen readers {not 
exceeding 1 2 inches in any direction) Shall be at 
least 3*6 lines/mm in the screen comers and for 
large readers not less than 3.2 lines/mm In the 
comers measured using NBS.1010 microcopy- 
ing test charts. 

b. The image shall be legible under all likely am- 
bient lighting conditions. 

c. The image shall remain In focus while the film is 
in slow motion or Stationary following a change 
in frames. 

7. Lummance. 

a. A reader designed for ambient light of 275 ± 1 0 
" " Iu)r(30~±~rft7candles) shall have a minimum 
Screen brightness of 109 candelas/sq. meter 
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(32 ft. lamberts) at the center of the screen, a fall 
off at the corners for Small-screen readers 
(screens not exceeding 1 2 inches in any direc- 
tion) or not more than 75 percent, and a fall off at 
the corners of farge-screen readers of not more 
than 90 percent, as measured by the American 
National Standard Methud for Measuring the 
Screen Luminance of Microform Readers with 
Translucent Screens. PH5.101969. 
b Ideally, the illumination Should be adjustable to 
pernnit a user to dim or brighten it in order to 
adjust ior ambient lighting or individual prefer- 
ence. 

Adaptability. 

a. Quality shall not be sacrificed for the sake of 
versatility. 

b. A reader should accept several sizes of a given 
type of microform: 

— Microfilm: 16 and 35mm 

— Microfiche: 3x5 and 4x6 inches 

~ Micro-opaque: 3x5 and 6x9 inches 
c Variable magnification is desirable. The method 
for changing from one magnification to another 
Shall be simple and provide for the security of 
the lenses. 

Maintenance. 

a. The design of the exterior ot a reader is an 
important factor in keeping it clean. A machine 
with multiple surfaces will catch and hold dust* 
which in turn can damage the machine and the 
microform. Therefore, readers shall be easy to 
clean, maintain, and repair. Simple instructions 
and diagrams explaining the construction, 
cleaning, and repair* plus recommendations for 
maintenance, shall accompany each reader 

b^ Maintenance and repair service of microform 
equipment shall be guaranteed by the man- 
ufacturer. 

c. Lenses and all glass surfaces shall be easily 
accessible for dusting with acamefs hair brush. 

d. The lamp shall be readity accessible to mainte- 
nance personnel for changir>g* simple lo re- 
place, fit readity Into its socket, and have a long 
life expectancy. Proprietary systems ofWumi- 
nation shait be avoided. 

e. For reader-printers, standard maintenance op* 
erations (such as changing paper replenishing 
chemicals* and removing and cteaning the print- 
ing mechanisms) shall be simple to perform. 

f. Coin receptacles on coin-operated reader- 
printers shad remain secure when macNnes are 
opened to replenish paper supplies and to ac- 
complish other maintenance work. 



10. Safety. 

a. The machine shall conform to all UL (Under- 
writers Laboratory) and other safety require- 
ments, such as the following: 
-"The reader shall be stable on its base. 
—No external part of the reader shall exceed 
125T (52^ Celsius) during machine opera- 
tion. Temperature of the film gate shall not 
exceed 167*F {75' Celsius) ^during machine 
operation. 

— All surfaces, comers, and edges shall be free 
of burrs ^and rough spots. 

11. Environment. 

a. The ideal environment for reading microforms in 
a library is a carrel for each reader with indi- 
vidual light control and a facility for both vertical 
and horizontal positioning of the machine. The 
reader should be mounted on a surface no 
higher than 26 inches. 

b^ Prospective purchasers of microform readers 
Should consider how much surface area the 
reader occupies on the table or desk, since 
there should be enough work space at each 
machine to accommodate books and the taking 
of notes. A pull-out shelf can add to available 
space. 

c. Ambient light control is required. Ideally, room 
lights Should have a dimmer control. Dim light is 
best for viewing, since a blackened room can 
contribute to eyestrain, while a fully lit room can 
interfere with the contrast on the screen. Direct 
window light should be avoided. 

d. Reading room areas should be adequately ven- 
tilated for safety and comfort. 



Part 11: Acqulsitlcm of Microforms and Microform 
Equipment 

1 . The libraries will limit the purchase of microform 
reading equipment to that which is designed 
primarily to operate between 16x and 24x> For 
machines providing additional magnificatton capa- 
bility, libraries may select an auxiliary magnification 
in the 42x-46x range to accommodate COM out- 
put. Libraries whi avoid the acquisition At microfonn 
materials produced at a higher reduction ratio than 
4Bx until sucti time as industry-wide standard re- 
duction ratios are established and acceptable to the 
library directors. 

2. The Itbraries will not purchase large microtorm sets 
or collections unless the publisher of such sets will: 
a> guarantee in writing that the material is fulty 

indexed; 
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b. offer to the purchasing library full bibliographic 
information for atf separate units within the mi- 
crofilmed collection; 

c. guarantee that each ree[ or cassette pertaining 
to such collection will have content labels at- 
tached to each box or cassette: and 

d. provide bibliographic information that conforms 
to Anglo-American cataloging rules. 

3. The libraries will where a choice of microforms 
exists, purchase the materials in microfiche and/or 
3Smm roll-film depending upon the content of the 
material filmed, provided that ihe microfiche shall not 
be larger than 4x6 inches in size. 

4. For silver-gelatin films used for masters and archival 
types of storage, CSUC libranes win purchase only 
film conforming to ANSI standard PH.1 .28-1973 for 
permanent record fiim on Cellulose Ester base and 
ANSI standard PH. l .41 for archival record films on 
polyester bases. For nonarchival fitms rn the working 
collection, other types of film with a reasonable 
working life, such as diazo and vesicular films that 
have be^n proven not to emit destructive chemicals 
under normal library storage conditions, are accept- 
able. 

Microform materials wilt not be considered for 
purchase unless data are provided by the vendor on 
reduction ratios, image format, and film type. 



6. The library directors will request funds in the next 
budget cycle for their institutions to acquire equip- 
ment which will quickly and inexpensively duplicate 
microfiche for the benefit of patrons. This policy is 
made in recognition of these advantages: 

a. Microfiche resources could be made available 
to more patrons. 

b. The integrity of the microfiche collection could 
be better protected and preserved. 

7. The libraries will phase out all purchases of roll 
microfilm which appear on 16mm film and limit 
purchases of such microfilm materials to those 
which are available on 3Smm fiim. 

8. The libraries will abandon the purchase of micro- 
opaque cards and microprint except where neces- 
sary to cx)mplete sets to support academic programs 
because reliable and inexpensive printers for these 
matenals are not available. 

9. The California State UniversityandColleges will use 
every opportunity to urge micropublishers who pro- 
duce micro-opaque materials to make these mate- 
rials available in microfiche form. 

10. Standards for the acquisition of microforms and 
microform equipment shall be reviewed by the 
Council of Library Directors at least every third year 
from the adoption of this policy. 



bibliography on government publications in microform 



The plan for this bibliography included review of 
relevant literature related to government publications in 
microform, on micrographtc techniques, on government 
producers and distributors* and the activities of various 
groups working to improve microform management in 
libraries. 

The material seemed to divide naturally into two 
parts: a selected list of references on micrographics 
including some on government micropublishing; and a 
selected list of reports from the newsletter of GODORT 
(Government Documents Round Table of the American 
Library Association). Documents to the People. The 



geneva Snn 
doctoral student 
graduate library school 
indiana university 
bloomlngton. Indiana 



events recorded in Documents to the People are written 
up from other perspectives in other periodicals, such as 
Maroform Review. LC infonnation Bulletin, and others. 
For the sake of brevity these parallel accounts were not 
cited. 

The bibliography is annotated with some 
editorializing. I attempted to bring out aspects of special 
relevance to government publications specialists. To 
make the paper more useful I listed only the more 
accessible sources, preferably those with bibliographies 
leading the reader to other sources. 
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Selected References 

ANSJ Advertising of MiCfOpublicatK)rts Compieied." Microform RBviB^ 
4. DO 3(JuJy1975) pp 177^179 Contains the te^tloftliefinalclra^ 
of ANSI standard 239 26^75. Ttiis standard was based on The 
Bvaiuation of MtcroPvbttcations iyy Alien Veaner 

Beck. William L. ' A Realistic Approacti to MiCfOf»(m Management " 
Microform Reute^ 2. r\o 3{Jiityl973J pp 172-176 Discussesthe 
responsibilities of ^ macromedia libi^nan charged with managing a 
microform coJtecliOn in a medium-sized college hbrafy Highlights 
prinopJes involved in bibtiograP^^ic control, acquisitions, reference 
services, and public reiatior^s. 

Beim. AtexarvJer hAicrographics Management tor Ihe Federal Govern* 
ment Journal of MtcrogrSP^tCS 9. r^O. 1 (September 1975) pp. 
23-28 Discusses an Organization named Federal Govemmer^t 
Micrographics Council whose role is to foster better management 
of micrographics in t^e federal government and to serve as a forum 
tor federal g over nmenl employees Thecounciinas members from 
most federal agencies and strives to reftect the views ot Ihe 
government 

ButJer. Bjrett Updating tt>e Reference Book through Microiorm Supple- 
ments Microform Re^iBw 3. r^o I UanuaiV 1974). pp 30-33. 
Microform technology offers the posstbiiity of keeping reierence 
ar>d orher loose-ieaf servK;es up-to-date through use of COM. 

Fei^augNy. A L. Demand Pnnting Revolution in Publishing " JouroBi 
offi4fCrcgraphtcsS.no 4(t975) pp 20t*206 Suggests that it will 
become ecoi^omicaMy leasibie to custom-iaifor r>ewspapers. 
magazines, books, and reference data for smaJi specialized groups 
of readers This might weU have implications ior goverrment 
information 

Harmon. 0 H A Servrce Bureau — How to Select Or^e." JowfTet of 
Micrographics 8. no 3 0975) pp. 135*137 DeNr>es service 
bureau as the term appMes m micrographics ar^d suggests ques- 
tions \o asV( in selecting oi^e 

Lessing. Laurence. "M*Crofilm Emerges From Its Dusty Corner.' Tor- 
rt>/Je86t1972) pp 140-14t. 196*208 Traces the history Of mrcrO- 
fifm and presents some potential uses for several microformats 

Lyndon. Frederick C Replacement of Hard Copy by Microiorm.' 
Microform Revto^ 4, no t tl975) pp 15-24 Discusses the 
practical aspects ot hard copy conversion to microform including 
criteria for selecting appropriate materials lOr replacement, 
sources for locating suitable film ar>d equipment, arid standards for 
servicing and marntenar^e ot microform products. Also examines 
space savings and user resistance 

Materazzi. Albert R Maiertats Shortages. ' JourrTefofMtcrogrephfcss, 
no 6Uuiy1975} pp 293-296 Theauihorismanagerofthequatity 
control and technical department of Ihe Government Printing Of- 
fice Dscgsses the reasons for materials shortages. 
M>cropub(ishing arKf the Government Printing Office: Three View* 
points MicrofOffTi Revm^ 3. rio. 2 (April 1974). pp. 85-95. Ttve 
viewpoir^ts are those of James Adier. president of the Congression- 
al Information Service, JrK.. a spokesman for the Government 
Pnnting Office, and Catherine Reynolds, a noted authonty ir> 
government publications llbrarianship 

MiJier. L Micrographic Applications in the Federal Government " Jovr^ 
nai of Micrographics S. no. 1 H974). pp. 3-8. ftotes that the Unrfed 
States government is the largest user of micnDtilm in the world and 
that the government's willingness to introduce new procedures 
before their economic justification was fuNy established was a 
major factor in the growth of the microfilm industry. 

MOrehead. Joe. fr}trocivctior} to Ur}itea States Putfi^Docvm^ots Uitie* 
ton. Coio Ltbrariei Unlimrted. 1975. Inciudes backgrourvJ on the 
Government Printing Office, its computer technology and miCrO- 
pubiishif>g program 

Ramey.JamesW "TheiHuman Element Why Nonprint Managers Turn 
Grey Oexe/ Ubrary Ooarferfy 7. no 2 (Apr*! I97lj. pp. 9V106 
Nonpnnr^ rn this article reiers to med^ such as films. filmstripSn 
audiotapes, videotapes^ microfiJm. fiche. cassettes, wet carrels, 
etc Discusses Ihe reasons for passive resistance to a:* forms of 
nonprint media. 



Revised Mrcrolorm Procurement Standards." Mtcroformf^viewA. no^ 
2 (April 1975): pp. 96-99. Oonlains revised criteriafor procurement 
and use o^ microforms and related equipment irom the Caiifornja 
slate university and college system. Has much information useful 
to librarians outside the system^ 

Salmon. Stephen R. "User Resistance to Microforms m the Research 
Ubrary.^^ fi4fcroform Review no. 3 tJtJiy 1974). pp. 194-199 
Discusses a nimber of studies which indicate that improper prO' 
duction. rnadeq>jate bibliographic access, defects ir^ equipment 
design and poor environments and other factors combine to make 
the use of microiorm s inconvenient ^ 

Specifications for a Superior Microtexl Reading Machine " Amoncao 
Docvmer}tQtior} (July 1965): pp. 246-247. Describes a machine 
that stiti has not come into existence. 

SpigaK Frances G. The tovisit>fe Medium: The State of the Art of 
Microform and A Ovide to the Utereture. Washington* D C . : Ameri- 
can Society for Information Sdence. 1973. ED 075 029. A vvonder- 
fulty weU-otganized paper in three sectvons. aspects of micropubli- 
cation; an overview of equipment; and a select guide to Itie 
micrographic fiterature, 

U.S. National Archives and Records Service. Computer Outptn Micro- 
fifm. Records Management Handbook. Washington. D.C. : Oovern^ 
ment Printing Office. 1 975. (GS 4.6.2 M5as?) The purpose of this 
handbook is to provide a broad understar>ding of computer output 
microfilm (COM) It is especially directed to those in the federal 
government who have a limited knowledge of con^puters^ mic- 
rofilm, and Information systems. It is rntendedto provide guidelines 
ir^ the application, design, evaluation, and use of COM systems. 

U.S. National Archives and Records Service. MicrofHmir>g Records^ 
Records Management Handbook. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office. 1975. (GS 4.6^2 M58.2) The purpose of this hand- 
book is to provide guidelines or^ when to microfilm and on how to 
design a microfitm system, select the microform lormat that best 
nrkeets users requirements^ obtain quality microforms and operate 
a microfilm system after lis installation. 

U.S. National Archives and Records Service. Microform Retrievai 
Equipment Guide. Records Management Handbook. Washington. 
DC: Government Printing Office. t974. (GS 4.6/2 M58 1974) |v*ol 
intended to serve as an equipment catalog, nor does it attempt to 
evaiute any individual manufacturer's equipment. Its basic purpose 
is to provide a prospective user or purchaser of microfilm retrieval 
equipment with a basis for comparing available equipnrtent against 
his requirements to aid \*> selecting the most appropriate equip- 
ment. 

Veaner. Allen B. ■Miaoreproduction and Mrcropubiicatior^ Technical 
Standards: What They Mean to Youahe User. ^^Alrcro/omrRevrdw 
3. no. 2 (April t974): pp. 80-84. Discusses the significance of ANSI 
standards applicable tomicrographics such as ct>oiceoffllm.'ctock^ 
processing chemicals^ silver-gelatin films, filming research -Tiate^ 
rtals. testing ard^val qualities, and testing legfbflity and sharp ness. 
Also makes some remarks on pn^moting standardizatk^n. 

Woosier. Harold, Mtcrofiche t969~A User Sw#vey. Arlington. V^." Air 
Force Office ot Sctentif ic Research* 1 969^ AD 695 049. An interest- 
ing summary ot comments elicited from a wide range of users^ 
Supplies a much^needed touch of humor to a subject ordinarily 
discussed vvith deadly seriousness. 

Chronofogtcal Ltst of Selected References from 
Documents to the People 

These references are arranged chronologtoaily by date ot publica- 
tion. This list does not pretend to include everything relating mi- 
croforms from Documer}ts to the Peopfe because every aspect ot 
government publications work touches or^ the subject. However. I think 
the htgh points are included. 

"Microfornfis Task Force." DQCumer>ts to the Peopfe 1 , no. 1 (Septem- 
ber t972)i p. It. First report from the Microforms Task Force of 
ALA-GODORT. Mentions a plan for asurvey of 2.000 libraries of all 
types and sizes in the United States and Canada to determine their 
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current mtcfoform holdings and equip m ent as weir as thetr plans for 
the future 

Adier* James. OPO Micropub1rshjr>9: An Information Publishers 
yie)^:* Documents to the People ^, no. 3 (h/iayi973):pp. 35-37. A 
staiemeni by a reader jn the rnformation Industrv^ 

"Survey of Microforms: Summary." Documents to the Peopte 1 . no. 4 
(September 1973): pp. 19-21. The rnost extensiv^e sun^ ever 
made on microforms holdings of ijbranes in the United States and 
Car>ada" has been completed by the Microforms Task Force of 
ALA-GODOftT. 

State Documents Microfilming Projects. * DocumerttefO//iePeo/>te2. 
no. 1 (October 1973J pp. 8-10. Outlir^s (he results of a survey 
attempttng to ascertain uwhat state agencres are doing in regard to 
micronrmfng state documents. 
■Microform Information: First Sources;* Doc ti/nerttefO//iePeop/e3. no. 
3 (January 1975): pp. 10*12. A short annotated tistdbected to the 
librafjan faced vuvU) tfie problems of makmQ a decision cor>cerning 
some aspect of microforms. 
Microforms Task Force Conference Report.'* Documents to the 



People 3, no. 3 (January f975): pp. 9-l0. Includes notes on 
remarks by Jesse Shera> Bernard Fry, arul others. 

"Proposed Oovemment Prtnling Office Micropublrshing PjJot Project * 
Documents to the Peopte 3, no. 3 (Jantiarv 1975); pp. 32*39. 
Although somewhat outdated this is a good summary of the 
background of the Protect. Also includes details of film fonnat. film 
classes, indexing techniques, and bibliographical control, etc. 

"Report ol the Ad Hoc CommHttee on the Depository Library System.^ 
CtocuTnertte toirte/^Mp/e3.no. 3(january 1975): pp. 44-49. This 
report vuas accepted by ALA Council a* 1974 annual confer* 
ence. tn addition to thetextofthereportreviews by Edith 6eh, Mary 
Lou Knobbe, Letoy Schuwarzkopf. and Linda wyman are included. 

Dyer. Sue. "Government Documents in Microform." Documents to tfie 
Paop/a 3. no. 5 (May 1975): pp. 18-23. Synopsis of her remarks at 
the American Association of La* Ubfarians Government Docu- 
ments WOri^shop. St. Paul. Jur>e 24» 1974. 

OODOftT Microfonns Taslc Force." Doc^menfs to efte Peopte 3, no. 5 
{May 1975); pp. 34-35. Discusses further detaiis of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office pilot project in micfopublishir>9. 
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Tlhie following bibliography is primarily one of revrews of documents in microform and is therefore intended to be 
useful for selection purposes. It also includes reviews of some materials that can be considered supplementary to a 
government publications collection and some sets that partially contain document material. 



Federal 

ASf Microf/che Ubrary. 1 960-1 974. 1 974- . Congressional Information Servicei 1 973* ^ Reviewed by Peter 

Hernon. 4 Wfl112 (April 1975). 
American Archives. Johnson Reprint Corp.. 1972. Reviewed by Robert Grey Cole. 2 /MR 213 (July 1973). 
CfS/Microfiche Library. Congressional Information Service, 1970- . Reviewed by Robert J* Fbrtado. 1 Mfl 133 

(April 1972). 

Complete Congressional Voting Records. Congressional Quarterly. Inc., 1973- . 1961-1974. Reviewed by 

Laurance R. Mitlin. 4 MR 194 (July 1975). 
Decisions ol Federal Adminis&aive Agencies and of Federal Courts in Agency Cases, Prior to 1958. Reviewed by 

A. Jerome Dupont. 3 M/758 (January 1974). 
Documents RefaUng to the Military and Navai Service of Blacf<s Awarded the Congressional l^daf of Honor From 

the Civil War to the Spanish-American War. National Archives and Records Service. 1 973. Reviewed by Russell 

F. Weigley. 4 Mfl39 (January 1975). 
Dual Media Editions of the Proceedings ol the United S^tes Congress 1789-1970. United States Historical 

Documents Institute, Inc., 1972. Reviewed by Robert Grey Cole. 4 MR 122 (April 1975). 
Headcount 70. U.S. Bureau of the Census. State and County Data RIe. Complete Count One 1970 U.S. Census 

Information. National Planning Data Corporation. (Infomark Corporation). 1 971 . Reviewed by Marcia Jebb. 1 MR 

139 (April 1972). 

The Ku Klux Klajf} Conspiracy. United States Congress, Report of the Joint Select Committee to Enquire into the 
Condition of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States. AMS Press. Inc.. 1969. Reviewed by Richard Lowe.2 
218 (July 1973). 
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LegisteSve History of the SecuriUes Actof 1933 and Securiths Exchenge Actof 1934. Fred Roth man & Co.. 1 974. 

Reviewed by Edwin M. Schroeder 4 MR ^33 (April 1975). 
Legislative History Subscriptk^n Service. M\CTo(^Td£d^^^^ 1951- . Reviewed byEdwardF.IHess.Jr 3 A/f^2l5 

{JuJy 1974). 

Library of Congress / Nationat Union Catalog. 1896-1971. 1972- . MrcrocanJ Editions. Reviewed by Kenneth S. 

Alien. 3 Affl218 {JoJy 1974). 
NTtS Reference File. Princeton Microfiim Corp. and Microforms International Marketing Corp., 1972. Reviewed by 

John E. Bell. 2 MR 225 (July 1973). 
The National Union Catalog. Microfilm Card Reproduction Edition, 1953-1972, and Decennial Index to the National 

Union Catalog. 1958-1967 {An Index to LC Card Numbers). Information Design Press* 1973. Reviewed by 
C. Edward CajToll. 4 MR2A4 {July 1975). 
The Negro in the Military Service of the United States, ^63^^556. NationalArchives and RecordsService. Reviewed 

by Russell F. Weigley. 4 MR 39 (January 1975). 
Nuclear Science Abstracts CumuleUve Index 1967-1971. Xerox University Microfilms, 1973. Reviewed by Martha J. 

Bailey. 4 MR 139 (Apnl 1975). 
PCMl Library Ultrafiche System. The National Cash Register Co. Reviewed by John Webb. \MR\AB (April 1 972). 
PrestdenUai Press Conferences 1913-1952. National Micropublishtng Corp., 1 971 . Reviewed by Wittiam K. Ach. 1 

MR234 (JuJy 1972). 

The Ress Conhrences of Franklin D. Roosevelt 1933-1945. Franklin D. Roosevelt Library* 1971. Reviewed by 

William K. Ach. 3 MR 300 (October 1974). 
Records of the Committee on Fair Employment Practice. Microfilming Corporation of America, 1 970. Reviewed by 

William K. Ach. 3 MR Z02 (October 1974). 
S.E.C. Releases on Microfiche. Redgrave Information Resources Cc^., 1973. Reviewed by Ronald Weiher. 2 Affl 

302 (October 1973). 

Securities and Exchange Commission Releases. Xerox University Microfilms. Developed and compiled by Redgrave 

Information Resources* 1974. Reviewed by Carol M. Bratton. 4 MR^4G (April 1975). 
United States Army in the World War, r9t^-^9^9 Library of Congress, Photoduplication Service, 1971. Reviewed by 

Carl Boyd. 3 MR 225 (Juty 1974). 
U.S. Bureau of Education. The Annual Reportof the United States Commissioner of Educetion, 1867-1907. Northern 

Micrographtcs, Inc., 1974. Reviewed by Laurance R. Mitlin. 3 MR 273 (October 1974). 
United States Census Publications, 1820-1945. (Exclusive of Decennial Census Publications). Greenwood Press, 

1972. Reviewed by Irene Schubert. 2 MR225 (July 1973). 
U S. Congress. Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. Northern Mtcrographics, Inc., 1 974. 

Reviewed by Robert Erwin Johnson. 4 MR 150 (April 1975). 
U.S. Congressional Hearings. 4lst-73rd Congress (1669-1934). Greenwood Publishing Co., 1971. Reviewed by 

John E. Bell. 1 MR 59 (January 1972). 
U.S. Laws, Statutes, Etc. (Bills) [S/V/s and Resolutions]. 1 st-72nd Congress. The Library of Congress, Photoduplica- 

tion Service, 1966- . Reviewed by Ronald Weiher. 2 MR 230 (July 1973). 
Congressional Bills on Microfiche. Congressional Information Service* 1974- . Reviewed by 

Theodore Foster. 4 MR ABO (July 1975). 
U.S. Serial Set (I5th to the 59th Congress) 1817-1907, and the American State Papers (1789-1838). Readex 

Micfoprint Corp., 1956- . Reviewed by Ruth Dahlgren Hartman. 1 MR2A0 (July 1972). 
United States Supreme Court Records and Briefs. Microcard Editions. Reviewed by Edwin M. Schroeder. 4 A/f^227 

(July 1975). 

United States Supreme Court Records and Briels. Law Reprints, Inc. 1 974- . Reviewed by Margaret A. Leary. 4 
MR 224 (July 1975). 

The W^arren G. Harding Papers. The Ohio Historical Society* Archives and Manuscript Division, 1 970. Reviewed by 
Theresa Blake. 1 MR 303 (October 1972). 



3tate and Local 

Attorneys General Senes. Reports and Opinions of State Attorneys General. Temple University School of Law 
Library, 1961- . Reviewed by Edwin M. Schroeder. 2 MR43 (January 1973). 
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Early State Records. Library of Congress in Association wtth the University of North Carolina, 1951* Reviewed by 

Mark R. Yerburgh, 3 MR 286 (October 1974), 
Index to Current Urban Documents, Greenwood Press. 1972- . 2 MR 233 (July 1973). Urban Documents 

Microfiche Collection, Greenwood Press. 3 MR 118 (April 1974). Both reviewed by Peter Hernon. 
Session Laws of the United States ^nd Territories. Compiled by Redgrave fnfomnatton Resources Corp.. 1973. 

Reviewed by John BelL 3 MR 52 (January 1974). 
State Constitutional Conventions from fndependence to the Completion of the Present Union, 1 776- 1959, Series I: 

The Thirteen Original States. Greenwood Publishing Co., 1972. Reviewed by Theodore S. Foster. 1 Mfl308 

(October t972), 

: A Bibliography. Compiled by Cynthia B, Browne with an introduction by Richard K Leach. Greenwood 

Press, Inc, 1973. Reviewed by Theodore S. Foster. 3 MR 233 (July 1974). 
State LatiOr Reports from the End of the Civil War to the Start of the Twentieth C^nft/zy. Greenwood Publishing Co., 

1971. Reviewed by Richmond D. Williams. 1 MR^SQ (April 1972). 
State Reports on Correction and Punishment, Poverty and Public Welfare, Pmr to 1930. Redgrave Information 

Resources. 1973. Reviewed by Mark R. Yerburgh. 3 MR 55 (January 1974). 
State Transportation and Public UtIlliiBs Reports, Phase 1^ Greenwood Press, Inc.. 1974. Reviewed by John F. 

Stover. 3 Mfl59 {January 1974). 

International and Foreign 

Archives Parlementaires de 1787 a 1860; Recuell Complet D6batB Legislatifs et PollUques des Chamtxes 
Frangaises. NCR Microcard Editions, 1967-69. Reviewed by James B. Brink. 1 MR 129 (April 1972). 

Canada. Put)lic Archives of Canada. Annual Reports 1872-1949. Includes Documents Relating ffie Constitutional 
History of Canada* 1759-1828. Micromedia, Ltd., 1972. Reviewed by Anne Yandle. 2 MR 135 (April 1973). 

The Census of India* 1872- 1951. Inter Documentation Company* 1 973. Reviewed by N. Gerald Barrier. 4 MR 35 
(January 1974). 

France. Journal Offlclel. Det)at$ Parlementaires Chambre des Deputes. 1881-1940. NCR Microcard Editions, 1965. 

Reviewed by Nancy D. McReel. 1 MR22S (Juty 1972). 
Great Britain. Colonial Office. A/ynuat Reports on the Colonies, Nos. 1<1936 (1889-1938). Andronicus Publishing Co. 

Reviewed by James C. Armstrong. 3 MR 58 (January 1974). 
Great Britain Colonial Office Pamphlets about Africa, Contents listed by Donald Vrabel. Duquense University Library. 

1974. Reviewed by Peter Duignan. 4 MR 23A (July 1975). 
House of Lords Sessional Papers, 1806- 1859. Trans-Media Publishing Co., 1 973. Reviewed by William A. Moffett. 4 

Mfl130 (April 1975). 

The Journals Of the House of Commons, r547-r500.ReadexMicioprintCorp., 1955, ReviewedbyBentleyB. Gilbert. 
2 MR SO (January 1973). 

League of National Documents and Serial Put^lcations. 1919- 1946. Research Publications. Inc, 1 973. Reviewed by 
Catharine J. Reynolds. 2 MR 272 (October 1973). 

-. Reviewed l)y Donald F. Wisdom. 19 LRTS 182 (Spring 1975). 

Reviewed by Joe Motehead. 13 RO (Spring 1974). 

League of Nations. Reports of Mandatory Powers. Andronicus Publishing Co., 1972. Reviewed by James C. 

Armstrong. 2 MR 290 (October 1973). 
Leag£;eo/A/a^nsrrea/KSe^^> Volumes 1-205 (1920-1946). Datamics. Inc., 1970. Reviewed by Hildegard PesteL2 

MR 52 (January 1973). 

Official Gazettes. KTO Micro1()rm Division in Association with the New York Public Library. Reviewed by Irene 

Schubert. 4 MR 54 (January 1975). 
Profile: Canadian Provincial and Munclpat Publications on Microfiche. Micro-Media. Ltd.. 1973- . Reviewed by 

Suzanne DodsOn. 2 Mfl292 (October 1973). 
Reports from Committees of the House of Commons 1715-1801. Printed but not inserted in the Journals of ^ House 

1803-1806. Chadwyck-Healey. Ltd.. 1973. Reviewed by Roger Howeil, Jr. 3 Mfl 223 (July 1974). 
Statutes of the Realm. 1215-1 71 4. Jrans-Media Publishing Co., 1973. Reviewed by A. Jerome DuPont. 3 MR 304 

(October 1974). 

United lotions Treaty Series. Volumes 1 -500. Trans-Media Publishing Co., 1972. Reviewed by Bernard D. Reams* 
Jr. 3 MfliaO (April 1974). 
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Urban Sources. Canadian Documents in Urban md Regionai Aff^rs. Micro-Media. Ltd.. 1 973- . Reviewed by 

Joan Whitney. 4 MR 229 (July 1975). 
Western European Census Reports* 1960 Census Period. Redgrave information Resources Corp., 1973. Reviewed 

by William Betcher. 2 MR 297 (October 1973). 

Articles 

Avedon. Don M. "The Federal Government Takes Three Giant Steps for Micrographics." 5 JoumatofK4tcrogfaphics 
165 (Marc h/Aprill 972). 

Buchanan. William W. "Product Planning for Document Collections.'^ 56 Stinois Ubfane$304 (April 1974). 
Cole, John Y. "Foreign Official Gazette Microfilming: A Renewed Effort." 4 WfflOl (April 1975). 
Crossey, Moore. "A Survey of Afrioana in Microform." 3 MR 96 (April 1974). (See page 99 for documents.) 
Dale. Doris Cruger. '^Availability and Use of United Nations Documents in Microform." 55 Illinois Libraries 1 50 (March 
1973). 

Donovan. Jerry J. "Making Foreign Census Documents Available arid Accessible." 64 Special Libraries 374 
(September 1973). 

Edgerton, Curtis. 'The Mine Map Repository — A Source oi Mine Map Data." 8 Journal of Micrographics 235 
(May/June 1975). (Reprinted from U.S Bureau of Mines, information Circular No. 8657, 1974), 

Finzi. John C. "Foreign Official Gazette Microfilming Project." 32 LC information Bulletin AS4 (March 2, 1973). 

Kruger. Lester O. "Patent Literature information System Has Wide Application." 7 Journal of Micrographics 23 
(September/October 1973). 

Maucber. Peter. "Disclosure — Access arid Distribution to the Securities arid Exchange Commission Public 

Corporate Filings." 56 Illinois Libraries 3O0 (Apfi\ 1974). 
"Micropublishing and the Government Printing Office/Three Viewpoints.'' 3 MRB5 (April 1974). 
Morehead< Joe. "The Decias^fied Documents Reference System." 15 (FaB 1975). 
Open Forum; Micropubilshing of Government Information, (Shoreham Hotel. Washington. D.C., May 27. 1971). 

Bethesda. MD.: ERIC Documents Reproduction Service. 1972. ED 058 930. 
Reynolds, Catharine J. "The Public Documents Department Microfiche Infomiation Retrieval System," 3 MR 269 

(October 1974). 

Windsor AUan F. "New UN Microfiche Service Augurs Large Storage Economies.'* 65 Special Libraries 234 
(May/June 1974). 

Yun. Jai Uong. "Readex Microprint ^nd the GPO." i2 RQ 279 (Spring 1973). 



questionnaire on documents in microform 
federai and state documents 

In order lo gather information about libraries collecting documents in microform, the Workshop Planning 
Committee devised a two part questionnaire which was sent to public, academic, spedal. and system libraries in the 
state. Part one of the questionnaire is printed below, followed by a key to the responding libraries. 



Part i — Public ^rvlce 

Library 

Address 

Name of Respondent and Position 
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ORCLE: 1. Public 2. Academic 3. School 4. Special 5. Other 

6. Ifyoubetongtoalibrarysystem.identtty: 

7. SizeoftolaUibrarycollection: - 

8. Do you have a documents collection: Yes No (tJ No, skip to question 17} 

9. Are you a depository for documents: a. Federal b. State c. Local 

10. Do you collect documents in microform? Yes No (If No, skip to question 12, 17) 

1 1 If answer to number 1 0 is Yes. 

a M*crofilm b. ™^Microfiche c. Microcard d. Microprint 

1 2. Do you have mteroform equipment? (If your equipment is adapted for rnore than one microform please check afl 

applicable spaces) 

a. MIciofifm reader 8mm i6mm 35mm 

b. MicrofBm reader/printer 8mm I6mm 35mm 

a MicrofteJw reader Magnification 

d^ Microfiche reader/printer Magnification 

e. Microcard reader . Magnification 

t . _Microcard reader/printer Magnification 

g. __Mrcroprint reader Magritflcainn 

h. ^Microprint reader/printer Magnrfication 

13. Total number oi documents in microtorm by number of reels or cards, etc. 

A. Less than iCO B. 100-500 C. 500-1000 D. Approximate No. 

a. Microfilm 

b^ Microfiche - 

c. Microcard - 

d. Microprint 

14. Do you provide access to your documents in microform through: 

a. PubSc card catalog 

b. Monthly catalog 

c. CIS Index 

d. OthercommercialindeK{Pleasename): 

e. Other means (Please explain): 

15. Do you permit documents in microform to circulate on interlibrary loan? 
Yes No 

If yes> a. Without any restrictions 

b. With some restrictions (explain) 

16. Do you provide photoduplication service? Yes No 

a. Patron operated copier 

b^ Staff operated copier 

c. Through library system (Charge?) 

d^ Direct at cost 

17. If you do not collect documents jn microtomn, is it because: 

a. You do not have enough staff to maintain a collection 

b. You can refer patrons to nearby collections 

c. You maintain documents in other form 

d^ Other reasons, please explain 

18. Are there any questions you w}uid like discussed at the workshop? 



Key io Responding Libraries 

27 Graves Public Library, Mendota 

31 Shawnee College. Ullin 

43 National Dairy Council Library. Rosemont 

66 Archer Daniels Midland Co., Research Library, Oecatur 
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90 Carmi Public Library, Carml 

97 Travenol Laboratories Inc., Morton Grove 

96 Withers Putdic Library & Information Center, ^oominglon 

107 CarrolHon Public Library, Carrollton 

131 State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloominglon 

146 Adolph Meyer Center Professional Library, Decatur 

156 Mayfair College, Chicago 

157 Lake Land College. Mattoon 

162 Wallgren Library, North Park College. Chicago 

169 Learning Resources Center, Galesbuiig 

173 Sangamon State University, Springftald 

195 Oakton Community COIege, Morton^rove 

211 Learning Resources Center. JOiet Junior COIege, Joliet 

237 Marshafl Brooks Library, Prindpia College. Etsah 

240 Monmouth College Library, Monmouth 

258 Glenview Public Library, Glenview 

266 Niies Putdic Library District, Niles 

271 Eisenhower Public Library District. Harwood Heighls 

274 Rockford Putdic Library* Rockford 

275 Concordia Teachers COIege, River Forest 
279 Tri-County Public Library District, Augusta 

281 LoyOa University Chicago Law Library, Chicago 

282 Library of the Health Sciences. U. of IL. at Medical Center, Chicago 
289 Lincoln Library, Springfield 

300 A. C. Buehler Library, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst 

304 Lumpkin Library, Blackburn COIege, Cariinville 

307 Research Library, Harris Trust & Savings Bank. Chicago 

309 A. B. Dick Co., Library, Chicago 

31 ! CumberiarHl Trail Library System, Rora 

324 Western lllinc^s University, Documents & Legal Reference Dept., Macomb 

325 Applied Science & Technology Division, Chicago Public Library, Chicago 
335 Rebecca Crown Library* Rosary College* River Forest 

348 Jolie; Public Library, Reference Dept.. Joliet 

349 Lewis University Library, Lockport 

351 Morris Library, Southern Illinois University at CartK)ndale 

354 Wheaton College Library, Whealon 

355 Booth Library. Eastern IRinois University. Charleston 

356 Mount Prospect Public Ubrary, Mount Prospect 

368 Argonne National Laboratories* Technical Information Services Dept.* Argonne 

371 Northeastern ininois University* Bryn Mawr at St. Louis. Chicago 

374 Chicago Public Ubrary, Chicago 

375 Gould Information Center, Rolling Meadows 
377 Governors State University, Parte Forest South 
379 Peoria Public Ubrary* Peoria 

382 University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

385 Northern llltnots University* Swen Franklin Parson Ubrary, DeKalb 

386 Borg-Wamer Corp.. Des F^aines 

387 Northwestern University* Evanston 

368 University of Chicago Law Ubrary. Chicago 

389 Illinois State Ubrary, Springfield 

400 Milner Ubrary, Illinois State University. Nomnal 
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Part I — Public Service 



There were 388 respondents to Part I of the questionnaire. 

The most frequently cited reason for not collecting documenis in microform was lack of funds. Other reasons 
included lack ot storage space, no need or demand ai>d expense of equipment. A few libraries added that what they 
need is not available in microform. Others said they can borrow from other libraries. 



Summary of Response 



Type of Library Public 

Number Responding r37 

8. Documents Collection 43 

9. Depository-Federal* 

State or Local 21 

10. Documents in Microform 17 



Questions 8* 9» and 10 

Academic Speciat System TOTALS 

69 54 8 = 388 

31 24 5 = 103 

22 1 2 = 46 

26 11 1-55 





OuMtlon 






Librttry 


numlwi 


Rciponse 




1 0. 


Yes. 


a. 




1 D. 


No. 






i A 


d — 


listing. 




1 


Yes. 


a. 




16 


Yes. 


a. 




\ A. 


a. b. d — Resources in Educaiion (ERIC). 




f o. 


Yes. 


b — prefer to send paper copies of microtorm. 




ID. 


Yes. 


b. c — no charge. 


DO 


\ *f . 


a, b, c, e — Termatrax (coordinate indexing). 




15. 


No. 






16. 


Yes. 


b. 


156 


14. 


a. 






15. 


No. 






16. 


Yes. 


a. 


162 


14. 


a. b. 






15. 


No. 






16. 


Yes. 


a. 


169 


14. 


a. 






15. 


Yes. 


a. 




16. 


Yes. 


a. 


173 


14. 


c, d - 


— Research in Education, e — a guide to sources 




15. 


Yes. 


a. 




16. 


Yes. 


a. b. c. 


195 


16 


b. 
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14. 


b. 






15. 


Yes. 


b — for use within borrowing library 




16. 


Yes. 


b — 10^ per page, d — 10^ per page 


240 


14. 


a. 






15. 


Yes. 


b — only if large amounts need to be copied. 




16. 


Yes. 


c. 


258 


16. 


Yes. 


a. c — no charge 


266 


16. 


Yes. 


a. 
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274 


14. 




15. 




16. 


275 


14. 




15. 




16 


279 


15. 




16. 


281 


14. 




15. 




16. 


282 


14. 




15 




16, 


289 


16. 




14, 




15. 




16. 


304 


14. 




15. 




16. 


307 


14. 




15. 




16. 


309 


15. 




16, 


311 


15. 




16. 


324 


14. 




15. 




16. 


325 


14. 




15. 




16. 


335 


14. 




15. 




16. 


348 


14. 




15. 






351 


14. 




15. 




ie. 


354 


14. 




15. 




16. 



Comprehensive Serials Ust. 

Yes. 

Yes. b. 

d — ERIC 

Yes. a. 

Yes. a, b. 

Yes, b — toaned only to responsible persons. 
Yes, b. d — 10* per copy 
a. b. e — Visible index — location chart. 
Yes. b — tocal»y only. 

Yes. a. c — 5t per page, or $2,00 minimum, d. 
a. 

Yes. 
Yes. a. 
Yes. a, 

a — special drawer tor ERIC, d — Readers" Guide. PAIS Business Periodicals index* ERIC 

documents in Resources (tormeriy Research in Education). 

Yes. a. 

Yes. a. 

a. b. 

Yes, a. 

Yes. b, 

e — SEC filings, filed by corporate name. 

Yes. a. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No, 

Yes. b, 

a, b, c. 

Yes. a. 

Yes. b. d. 

e — l^atent indexes. 

No, 

Yes. a. other — allow patents to circulate to commercial photocopy companies for a fee* which in 
tum charge customers tor copies. 

a, e — wood blocks in document collection wherever the hard copy would be filed, handouts and 
posters. 

Yes. b — if an entire class is working on a project the items are kept on reserve. 

Yes. a. 

a. e — finding aids in Reference Dept. 

Yes. b — Sonne reference items do not circulate but would supply print-out. 
Yes. a, b — for BOLS libraries. 

a. b. 
Yes, a. 
Yes. b, c. 
a. b. 
No, 

Yes, a. 
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ERIC 



355 14. a, b, c 

15. Yes. a. 

16. Yes. a, d. 

356 14. d — Readers' Guide* Business Periodicals Index. 
16. NO. 

368 14. Ct d — Nuclear Science Abstracts, e ~ Government Reports Announcements/Index. Scientific 
and TechnicaJ Aerospace Reports* ERDA Reports Abstracts. 

15. NO. 

16. Yes. ANL staff only ~ Central Library only. 
371 14. at b, e — Serials Department print-out. 

^ 15. Yes. a. 

16. Yes. a, b, d. 

374 14. b, e ^ Natural Sciences Dept. has a shelflist; Applied Science & Technology Dept. uses 

various patent indexes (depository items). 

15. Yes. b — must be used at the borrowing library only. 

16. a, b, c, other — allow patents to circulate to commercial photocopy companiest who in turn charge 
customers for copies. 

375 14. d — GRA, NSA. 

15. NO. 

16. Yes. d. 

377 14. a ~ documents card catalog, b, c. 

15. Yes. microfilm a, microfiche b — provide first 10 microfichedupNcatedfree then charge of 10^ per 
fiche. Microfiche does not circulate. 

16. Yes. a. 

379 14. a, e — periodical list. 

15. NO. 

16. Yes. a, c — no charge under 10 copies* d. 

382 14. a, b, c — limited edition microfUihet Reference Dept. — Resources in Education (ERIC); AEC & 
ERDA documents indexed m Nudear Science abstracts. 

15. NO. 

16. Yes. a, b, c — for a charge^ d. 

385 14. a. b, c, d — ADI. 

15. NO. 

16. Yes. a, b, 

386 14. e — computer print-out journal holdings list. 

15. Yes. a. 

16. Yes. a ~ depends on workloadx b. 

387 14. at d — Disclosure Index. 

15. Yes. a. 

16. Yes. Microfilm — a; microfiche print & card — b. 
400 14. a, b, c, d — ASt. 

15. Yes. b — no entire series as a single loan. 

16. Yes. at b. 
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part II ~ Holdings Survey 

Titles in this list were selected from the Guide to Mcrohrms in Pubiioation. 1975. Some titles are those assigned 
to collections by micropublishers. Some titles are not "documents ^ and may or may not be so considered by individual 
libraries. Certain titles from the National Archives are identified by the microfilm number listed in the NBthnai Archives 
Morafiim PubUcathns Catalog. 1974. 

Titles are listedunder two general sections — federal and state. Format and holding library are indicated for each. 
For serial or periodical titles the years, congresses, or volume numbers held are shown. If continuing subscriptions are 
maintained an open entry symbol is used. Where respondents indicated ^selected" or "scattered'' holdings the word 
'some" has been used for brevity. 

This list differs from the questionnaire distributed. The sample entry section is omitted. The titles for wtiich no 
libraries irxlicated holdings are omitted and titles added are included. A listing of omitted titles is available on request. 

For tabulation purposes identification numbers were assigned to libraries as questionnaires were received. In 
each format entry the library identification .number appears first, followed by an equal sign arxJ the holdings by 
volumes, etc. 



FEDERAL 



Author Tttie 
AGiNG 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 

AMERICAN STATISTICS INOEX 
Depository 

Non-depository 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Nuclear ScierKe Abstracts 
Unclassified Reports 



Bureau of American Ethnology 
AnnuaJ Report 
BUNetin 

Captured German records filmed 

at Aiexandria. Va . indexes 

Census Office 
Decennial Census 



Norx-decenntai Census 
Population schedules of 
MUnoiS 



MtCrOCard 



MiCrOprint 



368=^50.000 
387=1956* 
mid TO 



Mtcroftche 



369=aN 
389 =ai] 



368^300.000 
375=X 
362= X 

3e5=v.1-8l 
365=no, M57 



146 = 1970 

_1.6a=197il . 

240 3 some 
311 = 1970 
389=1620-1945 



Indiana 
Kentucky 



Mtcroftfm 

371=1951- 
304=1965- 
3/1s=t964- 



3e9=v.M948 



369=: X 
400= X 

385= 1 900-60 
-389=^90^1960 - 



382=ai] 

90^^1830-80 

98=1840-80^ 

348=1830-80^ 

351:^1820-80 

365=1820-50 

379=1820-40- 

1850-80. son>e 
400=1820-80 
400=1860 
96=1810-20. some 
351-1810-30 
355=l820.v,7-l0 
400=1810-60 
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PART l] — HOLDINGS SURVEY, FEDERAL continued 

Ngw York 
Ohto 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wasliington. DX. 
Meads of FamilFes> 1790 

CHILDREN (CHILDREN TODAY) 

CODE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
Commissioner of Labor 

Annual Reports 
Congress 

AMERICAN STATE PAPERS 



ANNALS OF CONGRESS 



Microprint 



Microfiche 



Bilte and ResoEuUons 



CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 



CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 



351=X 
400=X 



400=1965 



375= X 

389^1 dSS-l 910 



162=all 

3e9°ati 

369= 93d Cong. 
2d Sessk>n 



389=an 



REGISTER OF DEBATES 



PROCEEDINGS 
SERIAL SET 



Senate. JOURNAL S 



374=1824-37 



3e7=no.1-200 



„_374^^1789-1909 



351=17e9-1965 
406^thru 40- 
adCongrees 
385=1- 



Journal of the Executive 
Proceedfngs 

CrS Microfiche Itt^raiy 
compteie 

limited edition 



parts 



162=1824-37 
389=alt 

dd9aatl 

173=1970- 

324=1789-1871. 

1911-13 
389«©Jth-73d 
Cong. 

355=1789-1909 

389= Ist*^ 
Cons> 

389-1070- 
173=1970-74 
173=1975- 
400=1970- 

324 = 1974-^ 
366=sonie 



Mfcfoffim 

98=1810* some 

98=1820* some 

400°1820-e0 

400=1800-40 

379tti8i0* eome 

98-1 820t some 

98=1800 

258=X 

400= X 

304=1961^ 

371 = 1964- 



173. 324. 335.4 
355=all 

324. 355. & 
377oa1l 
3e5r=x 
324=3)1 

36501 '39th Cong. 

3e9=1st-72dCong> 

90=23*24 Cong. 

aJlat 162. 324. 

354. 355* 377 

371=1836-73 

38$=X 

162^1873- 

281=1957- 

324^all 

354=all 

355=all 

371 = 1873-10/1964 
335syeare? 
365=v>1-d9* 1873- 
369mv.1. 1873- 
324* 355=all 
371.377«aJI 
385=all 
324=thru 1974 
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PART II — HOLDINGS SURVEY. FEDERAL continued 

Author-Ttffe t^croca/d 
Healings and committee P^nts 

Gf«enwood edition 
Greenwood's supprements 

Witness ^tjex 



Supp. to 41*73d Cong. 

Contmental Con9ress 
PAPERS 

Foreign Jetters . . . 

JOURNALS 
Copyright Office 

CATALOG OF ENTRrES 

CATALOG OF ENTRIES. 
Now Sentas 
Third Series 
Court of Cla^s 

Cases decided . . . 
Dapartment of Stale 

BULLETIN 



MfCfopnnt 
400=1956-62. 
1967 74 



374aiae9-1934* 

Sed^l-adth Cong. 

374maJI 

389'' ail 

374=2&ddth Cong. 
400=25-73d Cong. 
386=25-77lh Cong. 
389«25-77th Cong. 
3e5=X 
400=X 



400^:1958- 



389-V.MX 
348=1973- 



PAPERS RELATING TO FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF THE U.S. 

Consular dispatches, by city 



DiPtomatfc dispatches, 
by country 



Records relating to internat 
affairs of . . - 



Records ■ ■ - poJrticai relations 
between U.S. and ■ ^ ■ 

Records , . . political relations 
between ... & other states 



385:= 1901 -42 
162=186M942 



382saN 

4X>$aJ] 

400-X 
400=1774-76 



389-1906^1945 
389:^1 945-1967 



98-1947-73 
156^1955-72 
365=1939-47 
400s 1939^9 
389=1939- 



351* 

324,' 400' 
385=7-134 
387:= some 
382=som& 

351' 

324,' 400^ 
365* 

382=8ome 
387=«onw 

361* 
400' 

382a 



400' 
400^ 



*Atv? Oocumt nttd Ifto^rtS*- 34|»i-72d Cdn^nvtn. ioirH commmM h«aHnQt. 79ttt Congret*: Hqum (»ninytt«« h««rtng^ ^aUvTSlh Congn^MM: Sanite cofnmmw l*t«ffriU*« 49th'7tth 
Congr#H#3: Spcciil S*nit« conunMt» httriPQiH 73d Ctmgrti*. 
^R*pof1«d 12.000 re«f« in lh*f* c«t«gon*i^ 

iO»isulir d^tp«(cha«. T51Z. 1-4^ «nd T-S50. Olplomittc «Usp«Cch«tt- T-S2. 

Xon»ytef<liip«lci>«.TmT^.T-50»,T*5l2.T367.T-33*.T-1W^ T-33«. 
M>1S4> T-aa. T.34T. M-13». T^. T-a2a, 1.427. T 234 T*30Sh T-3S3. 

R*C0fd* . ^rn>l •ffatrs of M-5H. ht-65S. M-e44. M-AIO. M-4a7> M^7, ht-«69. ht-62a. M-e32» M-S71> ^^607, M-aSa. M-BSX M-4t$, M-3ea, 

Record* . poKUCPl r«tll$on« t>«tw««n U.S. «nd. M*51$. M*e4e, M^. M-314. KMSff. M-&m M-SOO^ M-572. M-308, 

Rtconto poHtiC*! fttiMons b«twMn ^ ind ottrtr t1i1«»r M,51ff. M.3T5. M-a3S. ltM90. M-609> M-5ia M-SeS. M-3«. 

[>ptt)m«c CtepKCMV: T 51. 130. M-IO, T-32, T-3X M-^ft* T-50, 

NoCav trom lh« . . U^ition. T-160. M-51. T>a02. M*73, T^15. T^IO. T^. 

ir^324. ht-4aa. 
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PART N — HOLDINGS SURVEY, FEDERAL continued 
Author -We Microcafd 
Notes from the . . . Legation rs 

U.S. to Dept. or State 
Usi or d^tomatic officers 
Diplomatic & consular insbructions> 
1791 -1801 > 
1801-1696 
Commission to Centnar & 

South Ameftca 
THRRITORtAL PAPERS 
EMPLOVMEr^T SECURITY REVIEW 
ERIC 

FEDERAL REGISTER 201-1953-73 



Microprint 



MicrottchB 



400=1962-70 



FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN 



FEDERAL WRITERS PROJECT 

Slave narratives 

Selected ttties 
Foreign Broadcast Information 

Service — DAILY REPORTS 
Geofogtca} Survey 

MONOGRAPHS 

GOVERNMENT REPORTS ANNOUNCE- 
MENT&INDEX— (NTIS^' 



INDEX MEDICUS 



fNDrAN ArrAIRS BUREAU 

Annual Report 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION REPORTS 

JP.R.S. 
Publications 

Translations (Readeot) 



281=1974 



400=1966- 



400-X 



374=all 
389= V.I -55 

382" 

386= some 

173=some 

375=X 

400=*sorrre 

282=^Scfm cate- 
gory 95G 

389=Fje]ds 5. 10, 
13, 6L 6J, 21D 

348=1974 

400=1879-99. 
1903-27 

389=1824-1949 
389=1900-1902 

368=$ome 
371=>sorra 



400' 

400=M-586 

400=M-28 
400=M-77 

400sT-d08 
351' 

304=1954-63 

90=1969^ 

173=1936- 

382=1972- 

389=1936- 

281 si 936-52 

374=1936- 

400=1971- 

388=1937-60 

156=1967-72 

169=1960- 

173=1915-39 

355^1915-23 

371=1915-19 

400^1915-26 

389=1915- 

385=X 
387s some 

400=1966-70 



47=1968- 
324s 1964-67 
389=1943- 



348=1961-73 



400='= 



351 =X 
385'* 



*n«porttd r«*l» lit thftM c«l«gort«s. 

'<Compta1» oCUMflon* «t Bbwiw. 173. 275. 324- 351. 3S5. 371. 374. 375. MS. 387. 400- 

S«l«ctiv*ooi*ctton»Al ll]fari*i:43. tse. 160> 211> 34a> 30a> 375. 
"Do lh« «nbi«« undffr micraKdi* (««*r lo kxHvtOnl IWw. «nd lh« *ntri*» under mierofKni to ih* ind«x«s? 
tJpMt* or *0»f>cv eorrnpondvnc*: M>74. M>^. T.500* M-4. T^fM. M-142. M'1S. M'271> lvi'15> M'5«. M>1& 
^P\^\A 5B. Aug. '74- 
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PART II ~ HOLDINGS SURVEY, FEDERAL continued 

Au^-77tte Micrvcard 
Libi^ary of Congress 
BOOKS: SUBJECTS 

PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS OF . . . 



MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 



Micropfint 



347=cuiTent 
371*1950^ 



173=1960-69. 
1970 



MicrofHm 



387^1 soma 
3823 most 
351 »2400 reels 
400>all 

385^* 

3e9=v.1. 1915- 
08^:1933, 1954-57 
156=1957-72 
157*1960- 



TECHNICAL NOTES 
National Buraau of Standards 

JOURNAL OF RESEARCH 
National Labor Ralations Board 

Decisions and orders 
Patent Office 

CHEMICAL PATENTS 



INDEX OF PATENTS 
INDEX OF TRADEMARKS 
OFFJCIAL GAZETTE 



368s some 
387s1969- 



389=V.M04 



309=1970-75 



Pubticadtons (Readex) 
rndex to Classifications. 1973 

Annual leport of the CCkiimisstoner 
Presidents 
MESSAGES & PAPERS {Richardson) 
EXECUTIVE ORDERS 
Press Releases 

PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM 
PUBUC HEALTH REPORTS 
Securitlas & Exchartge Comm. 
lOK-Annual Reports 



400=1963- 



324=1769-1902 



173BS0fne 

307*NY & ASE 

324=all 

355=1973- 

374=1970- 

400»NY & ASE 

382«X 

386«sofne 

3d7>X 

389=1970-1973 



355= V.I -62, 

63B-68B 
38d«v.1, 1926- 



325=9/1969- 

374*9/1969 

375=all 

389=all 

375=all 

389*atJ 

375=all 

274=1872-1971 

325=1872- 

351 =X 

374=1872- 

375=aU 

385*1906-17 

386*1950- 

389=all 

325*X 
374*X 

389*1790-1871 



385=all to 1936 
389=Jan. 20, 
ISSa-May 31. 196t 
371* 1952/61 
371*1968 



'tArthur. Jackaoft. Midiaon. W eurtn. 

'•AtoO t»59l»S-7l. 3S4«1974^ 3S5>1»2e'3«. 35e«lfta2^: 374*f9l5'«e: 1071-74; 3774*1915-08: 40Q=1»53«3. 
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PART 11 — HOLDINGS SURVEY, FEDERAL continued 

AuthorTttle ^focard 
Registration Statemertts 



N*1>^ Annua) Reports 
Final Prospectuses 



fi^roprint 



Annual Report to Sharetioiders 



382-X 



Sniilhsonian Institution 

Annual Report 
STATUTES AT LARGE 

Supt. of Documents 
MONTHLY CATALOG 

Readex complete ed. 
Readex non-dePOsit ed. 
Readex depository ed. 
DOCUMENTS CATALOG 
SUPREME COURT RECORDS & BRIEFS 
Surgeon General's Office 

INDEX CATALOGUE . . 
SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 



Vital Statistics of ihe United 
States 

WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 

Women's Bureau 
BULLETIN 



Author-Title 

OfBdal State Education 
Directortes 

State LatkK F^epCMls 
Illinois 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 



351 = 1953- 

355=1953-75 

355:^1956* 



281 = 1960-71 



STATE 



Microcard 



Microprint 



sessk:»n laws 

Attorney General 

REPORTS & OPINIONS 



Micfoffche 

400= NY 7C-73 

ASE 71-73 
389=1970-73 
400=NY 1969* 
173= some 
374=1970- 
400sNY 1970 
3a2»X 
386= some 
173=1966-" 
307s3NY & ASE 
400^1969-74 
387=X 

3893 1846-1 946 
324=1769-1964 
389=1709-1964 

371=1695-1960 



281s1972- 



389=1937-1967 



389iEno.1-233 



Microfiche 

374s 1972 

400=X 

400** 

385«181S-1958 

169= to 1970 

173<=ati 

374»'* 

369=ati 

385^1818-99 

389saN 



^croHtm 



173=1895-1964 
351 =X 



324=a]l 



400-a]| 

289=1699-1971 

304=1956-63 

354=1906-26 



354=1966- 
355a 1985-71 



Microfiim 



351 =aN 
400=aiE 



389=1872-1967 
281 = 1872-1967 



■ 'Godlf iy Mtmorw Lkbf i'V S*t. 

■alncM49 Cahff . Colo.. Cona . lU . Mass.. *Mch . MJ . «4 Y . Ohbo. P«.. Tonn . W Va. 

'4tnchidtt» lOiO. 184/. 106^70. 1920-27 Mv> mtvCillin*ouv rapodi iot tB62, 1919. 1934. 195D. 
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PART II — HOLDINGS SURVEY, STATE continued 

Author-Tltfe Micfocarct 
Board of Adminbtratlon 
ANNUAL REPORT 

Soafd ot Artirtf ation 
ANNUAL REPORT 



fioaTd/Commlsstoners of Pub\tc 
Chanties 

ANNUAL REPORT 

&oard of Labor Slatistics 
BlENNtAL REPORT 



Microprint 



Depl. oi FaclOFv tnspection 
ANNUAL REPORT 



Depl. of Public Welfare 
ANNUAL REPORT 

Census (Incompteta) 
JHInois Information Service 

(Press Releases) 
JJI^ncis HistorfcaJ Society 

JOURNAL 

Legisfafive 
BILLS 



Secretary of Stale 
CERTIFIED LIST OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS 
(Annual) 

ELECTION RETURNS 



Slate Board of Prison Industries 
ANNUAL REPORT 



Microfiche 

369=1-7. 
1910-1914/16 

$24s 1695-1 900 
363=1-6 
369:r1-5. I6$e- 
1900/01 



369^1669^1916 
40031869-1916 

324»X 

374=? 1691 -1900 
365=1691-1900 
369» 1691-1900 

374=1693-1900 
365s1 693^1900 
369=1693-1900 

369m1-13, 1917/ 
16-1929^0 



Mfcrofifirt 



369^1655-1665 

369=1964- 

162=1908/09^ 
1909/10 

173s=1677- 
400=1677- 
385=1677- 
369^1677- 



369=l90a- 

173=1616-1950 

366^ 

369=1616-1964 



369=1904/5- 
1913/U 



i»1«ie-»«73. tW2-l920. <^Ja0*<9W 
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